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It is mostly the warm passions of youth, which give rise to licen- 
tious intercourse. But I do not hesitate to say, that the intercourse 
which takes place with enslaved females, is less depraving in its effects, | 
than when it is carried on with females of their own caste. In the first iil 
place, as like attracts like, that which is unlike repels ; and though the Bil 
strength of passion be sufficient to overcome the repulsion, still the at- | i 

| 





traction is less. He feels that he is connectinghimself with one of an & 
inferior and servile caste, and that there is something of degradation in . i 
the act. The intercourse is generally casual; he does not make her Hi 
habitually an associate, and is less likely to receive any taint from her {| 
habits and manners. He is less liable to those extraordinary fascina- & 
tions, with which worthless women sometimes entangle their victims, | 
to the utter destruction of all principle, worth and vigor of character, | 
The female of his own race offers greater allurements. The haunts ( 
of vice often present a shew of elegance, and various luxury tempts | 
the senses. ‘They are made an habitual resort, and their inmates as- | 
sociates, till the general character receives a taint from the corrupted 
atmosphere. Not only the practice is licentious, but the understandin { 
is sophisticated ; the moral feelings are bewildered, and the boundaries 
of virtue and vice confused. Where such licentiousness very exten- i | 
sively prevails, Society is rotten to the heart. 

But is it a small compensation for the evils attending the relation of 
the sexes among the enslaved class, that they have universally the & 
opportunity of indulging the first instinct of nature, by forming matri- 
monial connexions? What painful restraint—what constant effort to i] 
struggle against the strongest impulses, are habitually practised else- i @ 
where, and by other classes? And they must be practised, unless f 
greater evils would be encountered. On the one side, all the evils of 
vice, with the miseries to which it leads—on the other, a marriage | 
cursed and made hateful by want, the sufferings of children, and 
agonizing apprehensions concerning their future fate. Is it a small 
good, that the slave is free from all this? He knows that his own 
subsistence is secure, and that his children will be in as good a condi- 
tion as himself. To a refined and intellectual nature, it may not be 
difficult to practise the restraint of which I have spoken. But the | 
reasoning from such to the great mass of mankind, is most fallacious. ( 
To these, the supply of their natural and physical wants, and the in- 4 
dulgence of the natural domestic affections, must, for the most part, 
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afford the greatest good of which they are capable. 'To the evils 
which sometimes attend their matrimonial connexions, arising from 
their looser morality, slaves, for obvious reasons, are comparatively 
insensible. 1 am no apologist of vice, nor would I extenuate the 
conduct of the profligate and unfeeling, who would violate the sanctity 
of even these engagements, and occasion the pain which such violations 
no doubt do often inflict. Yet such is the truth, and we cannot make 
it otherwise. We know, that a woman’s having been before a mother, 
is very seldom indeed an objection to her being made awife. I 
know perfectly well how this will be regarded by a class of reasoners 
ur declaimers, as imposing a character of deeper horror on the whole 
system ; but still, I will say, that if they are to be exposed to the evil, 
it is mercy that the sensibility to it should be blunted. Is it no com- 
pensation also for the vices incident to Slavery, that they are, to a 
great degree, secured against the temptation to greater crimes, and 
more atrocious vices, and the miseries which attend them; against 
their own disposition to indolence, and the profligacy which is its com- 
mon result ? 

But if they are subject to the vices, they have also the virtues of 
slaves. Fidelity—often proof against all temptation, even death it- 
self; an eminently cheerful and social temper ; what the Bible im- 
poses as a duty, but which might seem an equivocal virtue in the code 
of modern morality—submission to constituted authority, and a dis- 
position to be attached to, as well as to respect those whom they are 
taught to regard as superiors. ‘They may have all the knowledge 
which will make them useful in the station in which God has been 
pleased to place them, and may cultivate the virtues which will render 
them acceptable to him. But what has the slave of any country to 
do with heroic virtues, liberal knowledge, or elegant accomplishments 2 
It is for the master ; arising out of his situation—imposed on him as 
duty—dangerous and disgraceful if neglected—to compensate for 
this, by his own more assiduous cultivation of the more generous vir- 
tues, and liberal attainments. 

It has been supposed one of the great evils of Slavery, that it af- 
fords the slave no opportunity of raising himself to a higher rank in 
society, and that he has, therefore, no inducement to meritorious exer- 
tion, or the cultivation of his faculties. The indolence and careless- 
ness of the slave, and the less productive quality of his labor, are 
traced to the want of such excitement. The first compensation for 
this disadvantage, is his security. If he can rise no higher, he is just 
in the same degree secured against the chances of falling lower. It 
has been sometimes made a question whiether it were better for man 
to be freed from the perturbations of hope and fear, or to be exposed to 
their vicissitudes. But I suppose there could be little question with 
respect to a situation, in which the fears must greatly predominate over 
the hopes. And such, I apprehend, to be the condition of the laboring 
poor in countries where Slavery does not exist. If not exposed to 
present suffering, there is continual apprehension for the future—for 
themselves—for their children—of sickness and want, if not of actual 
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starvation. They expect to improve their circumstances! Would 
any person of ordinary candor, say that there is one in a hundred of 
them, who does not well know, that with all the exertion he can make, 

it is out of his power materially to improve his circumstances? I 
speak not so much of menial servants, who are generally of a supe- 
rior class, as of the agricultural and manufacturing laborers. They 
labor with no such view. It is the instinctive struggle to preserve 
existence, and when the superior efficiency of their labor over that of 
our slaves is pointed out, as being animated by a free man’s hopes, 
might it not well be replied—it i is because they labor under a sterner 
compulsion. The laws interpose no obstacle to their raising their 
condition in society. ’Tis a great boon; but as to the great mass, they 
know that they never will be able to raise it—and it should seem not 





_ very important in effect, whether it be the in:erdict of law, or imposed 


by the circumstances of the society. One in a thousand is successful. 
But does his success compensate for the sufferings of the many who 
are tantalized, baffled, and tortured in vain attempts to atiain a like 
result? If the individual be conscious of intellectual power, the suffer- 
ing is greater. Even where success is apparently attained, he some- 
times gains it but to die’; or with all capacity to enjoy it, exhausted— 
worn out in the struggle with fortune. Ifit be true that the African is 
an inferior variety of the human race, of less elevated character, and 
more limited intellect, is it not desirable that the inferior laboring class 
should be made up of such, who will conform to their condition with- 
out painful aspirations, and vain struggles 1 

The slave is certainly liable to be sold. But, perhaps, it may be 
questioned, whether this isa greater evil than the liability of the laborer, 
in fully peopled countries, to be dismissed by his employer, with the 
uncertainty of being able to obtain employment, or the means of sub- 
sistence elsewhere. With us, the employer cannot dismiss his laborer 
without providing him with another employer. His means of subsis- 
tence are secure, and this is a compensation for much. He is also 
liable to be separated from wife or child--though not more frequently, 
that I am aware of, than the exigency of their condition compels the 
separation of families among the laboring poor elsewhere ; but from 
native character and temperament, the separation is much less severe- 
ly felt. And it is one of the compensations, that he may sustain these 
relations without suffering a still severer penalty for the indulgence. 

The love of liberty is a ‘noble passion—to have the free, uncontrolled 
disposition of ourselves, our words and actions. But alas! it is one 
in which we know that a large portion of the human race can never be 
gratified. It is mockery, to say that the laborer any where has such 
disposition of himself; though there may be an approach to it in some 
peculiar, and those, perhaps, not the most desirable, states of society. 
But unless he be properly disciplined and prepared for its enjoyment, 
it is the most fatal boon that could be conferred—fatal to himself and 
others. If slaves have less freedom of action than other laborers, 
which I by no means admit, they are saved in a great degree from the 
responsibility of self-government, and the evils springing from their 
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own perverse wills. ‘Those who have looked most closely into life, 
and know how great a portion of human misery is derived from these 
sources—the undecided and wavering purpose, producing ineffectual 
exertion, or indolence with its thousand attendant evilsk—the wayward 
conduct—intemperance or profligacy—will most appreciate this bene- 
fit. ‘The line of a slave’s duty is marked out with precision, and he 
has no choice but to follow it. He is saved the double difficulty, first 
of determining the proper course for himself, and then of summoning 
up the energy which will sustain him in pursuing it. 

If some superior power should impose on the laborious poor of any 
other country this, as their unalterable condition—you shall be saved 
from the torturing anxiety concerning your own future support, and 
that of your children, which now pursues you through life, and 
haunts you in death—you shall be under the necessity of regular and 
healthful, though not excessive labor—in return, you shall have the 
ample supply of your natural wants—you may follow the instinct of 
nature in becoming parents, without apprehending that this supply 
will fail yourselves or your children—you shall be supported and re- 
lieved in sickness, and in old age wear out the remains of existence 
among familiar scenes and accustomed associates, without being 
driven to beg, or to resort to the hard and miserable charity of a work 
house—-you shall of necessity be temperate, and shall have neither the 
temptation nor opportunity to commit great crimes, or practice the 
more destructive vices—how inappreciable would the boon be thought ! 
And is not this a very near approach to the condition of our slaves 2 
The evils cf their situation they but lightly feel, and would hardly feel 
at all, if they were not sedulously instructed into sensibility. Certain 
it is, that if their fate were at the absolute disposal of a council of the 
most enlightened philanthropists in christendom, with unlimited re- 
sources, they could place them in no situation so favorable to them- 
selves, as that which they at present occupy, But whatever good 
there may be, or whatever mitigation of evil, it is worse than valueless, 
because it is the result of Slavery. 

I am aware, that however often answered, it is likely to be repeated 
again and again—how can that institution be tolerable, by which a 
large class of society is cut off from the hope of improvement in 
knowledge; to whom blows are not degrading ; theft no more than a 
fault; falsehood and the want of chastity almost venial, and in which 
a husband or parent looks with comparative indifference, on that 
which, to a freeman, would be the dishonor of a wife or child ? 

But why not, if it produces the greatest aggregate of good? Sin 
and ignorance are only evils because they lead to misery, {It is not 
our institution, but the institution of nature, that in the progress of 
society a portion of it should be exposed to want, and the miser 
which it brings, and therefore involved in ignorance, vice, and depra- 
vity, In anticipating some of the good, we also anticipate a portion 
of the evil of civilization. But we have it in a mitigated form. The 
want and the misery are unknown; the ignorance is less a misfortune, 
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because the ines is not the guardian of hieaell, aaa wocehy on ac- 
count of that involuntary i ignorance, the vice is less vice——less hurtful 
to man, and less displeasing to God. 

There is something in this word Slavery which seems to partake of 
the qualities of the insane root, and distempers the minds of men. 
That which would be true in relation to one predicament, they mis- 
apply to another, to which it has no application at all. Some of the 
virtues of a freeman would be the vices of slaves. To submit to a 
blow, would be degrading to a freeman, because he is the protector of 
himself. It is not degradiug toa slave—neither i is it to a priest or a 
woman. And isit a misfortune that it should be so? The freeman 
of other countries is compelled to submit to indignities hardly more 
endurable than blows—indignities to make the sensitive feelings 
shrink, and the proud heart swell; and this very name of freeman, 
gives them double rancour. If when a man is born in Europe, it 
were certainly foreseen that he was destined to a life of painful la- 
bor—to obscurity, contempt and privation—would it not be mercy that 
he should be reared in ignorance and apathy, and trained to the en- 
durance of the evils he must encounter? It is not certainly foreseen 
as to any individual, but itis foreseen as to the great mass of those 
born of the laboring poor ; and it is for the mass, not for the excep- 
tion, that the institutions of society are to provide. Is it not better 
that the character and intellect of the individual should be suited to 
the station which he is to occupy? Would you do a benefit to the 
horse or the ox, by giving him a cultivated understanding or fine 
feelings? So far as the mere laborer has the pride, the knoavledge, or 
the aspirations of a freeman, he is unfitted for his situation, and must 
doubly feel its infelicity, If there are sordid, servile, and laborious 
offices to be performed, is it not better that there should be sordid, ser- 
vile, and laborious beings to perform them? If there were infallible 
marks by which individuals of inferior intellect, and inferior charac- 
ter, could be selected at their birth—would not the interests of society 
be served, and would not some sort of fitness seem to require, that they 
should be selected for the inferior and servile offices? And if this race 
be generally marked by such inferiority, is it not fit that they should fill 
them ? 

I am well aware that those whose aspirations are after a state of 
society from which evil shall be banished, and wh» look in life for that 
which life will never afford, contemplate that all the offices of life 
may be performed without contempt or degradation—all be regarded 
as equally liberal, or equally respected. But theorists cannot control 
nature and bend her to their views, and the inequality of which I 
have before spoken is deeply founded in nature. The offices which 
employ knowledge and intellect, will always be regarded as more libe- 
ral than those which only require the labor of the hands. When there 
is competition for employment, he who gives it bestows a favor, and it 
will be so received. He will assume superiority from the power of 
dismissing his laborers, and from fear of this, the latter will practise 
deference, often amounting to servility. Such in time will become the 
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established relation between the employer and the employed, the rich 
and the poor. If want be accompanied with sordidness and squalor, 
though it be pitied, the pity will be mixed with some degree of con- 
tempt. If it lead to misery, and misery to vice, there will be disgust 
and aversion. ; 

What is the essential character of S/avery, and in what does it 
differ from the servitude of other countries ¢ If 1 should venture on 
a definition, I should say that where a man is compelled to labor at 
the will of another, and to give him much the greater portion of the pro- 
duct of his labor, there Slavery exists; and it is immaterial by what 
sort of compulsion the will of the laboreris subdued. It is what no 
human being would do without some sort of compulsion. He cannot 
be compelled to labor by blows. No—but what difference does it 
make, if you can inflict any other sort of torture which will be equally 
effectual in subduing the will? if you can starve him, or alarm him 
for the subsistence of himself or his family ¢ Andis it not under this 
compulsion that the freeman labors ?° I do not mean in every parti- 
cular case, but iu the general. Will any ove be hardy enough to sa 
that he is at his own disposal, or has the government of himself! True, 
he may change his employer if he is dissatisfied with his conduct to- 
wards him; but this is a privilege he would in the majority of cases 
gladly abandon, and render the connexion between them indissoluble, 
There is far less of the interest and attachment in his relation to his 
employer, which so often exists between the master and the slave, and 
mitigates the condition of the latter. An intelligent English traveller 
has characterized as the most miserable and degraded of all beings, 
‘a masterless slave.’ And is not the condition of the laboring poor 
of other countries too often that of masterless slaves? Take the fol- 
lowing description of a free laborer, no doubt highly colored, quoted 
by the author to whom I have before referred. 

“What is that defective being, with calfless legs and stooping shoul- 
ders, weak in body and mimd, inert, pusillanimous and stupid, whose 
premature wrinkles and furtive glance, tell of misery and degradation ? 
That is an English peasant or pauper, for the words are synonimous. 
His sire was a pauper, and his mother’s milk wanted nourishment. 
From infancy his food has been bad, as well as insufficient ; and he 
now feels the pains of unsatisfied hunger nearly whenever he is awake. 
But half clothed, and never supplied with more warmth than suffices 
to cook his scanty meals, cold and wet come to him, and stay by him 
with the weather. He is married of course; for to this he would 
have been driven by the poor laws, even if he had been, as he never 
was, sufficiently comfortable and prudent to dread the burden of a 
family. But though instinct, and the overseer have given him a wife, 
he has not tasted the highest joys of husband and father. His part- 
ner and his little ones being like himself, often hungry, seldom warm, 
sometimes sick without aid, and always sorrowful without hope, are 
greedy, selfish, and vexing; so, to use his own expression, he hates 
the sight of them, and resorts to his hovel, only because a hedge af- 
fords less shelter from the wind and rain. Compelled by parish law to 
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support his family, which means to join them in consuming an allow- 
ance from the parish, he frequently conspires with his wife to get that 
allowance increased, or prevent its being diminished. This brings 
beggary, trickery and quarrelling, and ends in settled craft. Though 
he have the inclination, he wants the courage to become, like more 
energetic men of his class, a poacher or smuggler on a large scale, 
but he pilfers occasionally, and teaches his children to lie and steal. 
His subdued and slavish manner towards his great neighbors, shews 
that they treat him with suspicion and harshness. Consequently, he 
at once dreads and hates them; but he will never harm them by vio- 
lent means. Too degraded to be desperate, he is only thoroughly 
depraved. His miserable career will be short ; rheumatism and asth- 
ma are conducting him to the work house ; where he wiil breathe his 
last without one pleasant recollection, and so make room for another 
wretch, who may live and die in the same way.” And this description 
or some other, not much less revolting, is applied to “the bulk of the 
people, the great body of the people.’ 'Take the following description 
of the condition of childhood, which has justly been called eloquent.* 

“The children of the very poor have no young times; it makes the 
very heart bleed, to over-hear the casual street talk between a poor 
woman and her little girl, a woman of the better sort of poor, in a 
condition rather above the squalid beings we have been contempla- 
ting. It is not of toys, of nursery books, of summer holidays (fitting 
that age) of the promised sight or play; of praised sufficiency at 
school. Itisof mangling and clear starching; of the price of coals, 
or of potatoes. The questions of the child, that should be the very 
outpourings of curiosity in idleness, are marked with forecast and 
melancholy providence. It has come to be a woman, before it was a 
child. It has learnt to go to market; it chaffers, it haggles, it envies, 
it murmers ; it is knowing, acute, sharpened ; it never prattles.”’ Ima- 
gine such a description applied to the children of negro slaves, the 
most vacant of human beings, whose life is a holiday. 

And this people, to whom these horrors are familiar, are those who 
fill the world with clamor, concerning the injustice and cruelty of 
slavery. I speak in no invidious spirit. Neither the laws nor the 
government of England are to be reproached with the evils which are 
inseparable from the state of their society—as little, undoubtedly, are 
we tu be reproached with the existence of our Slavery. Including the 
whole of the United States—and for reasons already given, the whole 

ought to be included, as receiving in no unequal degree the benetit— 
may we not say justly that we have less Slavery, and more mitigated 
Slavery, than any other country in the civilized world 4 

That they are called free, undoubtedly aggravates the sufferings of 
the slaves of other regions. ‘They see the enormous inequality which 
exists, and feel their own misery, and can hardly conceive otherwise, 
than that there is some injnstice in the institutions of society to occa- 
sion these. ‘They regard the apparently more fortunate class as op. 
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pressors, and it adds bienornens; that they should be of en same name 
and race. ‘They feel indignity more acutely, and more of discontent 
and evil passion is excited ; they feel that it is mocker, that calls them 
free. Men do not so much hate and envy those who are separated 
from them by a wide distance, and some apparently impassible barrier, 
as those who approach nearer to their own condition, and with whom 
thev habitually bring themselves into comparison. The slave with us 
is not tantalized with the name of freedom, to which his whole condi- 
tion gives the lie, and would do so if he were emaneipated to-morrow, 
The African slave sees that nature herself has marked him as a sepe- 
rate—and if left to himself, I have no doubt he would feel it to be an 
inferior—race, and interposed a barrier almost insuperable to his be- 
coming a member of the same society, standing on the same footing 
of right and privilege with his master. 

That the African negro is an inferior variety of the human race, is, 
I think, now generally admitted, and his distinguisaing characteristics 
are such as peculiarly mark him out for the situation which he occu- 
pies among us. And these are no less marked in their original coun- 
try, than as we have daily occasion to observe them. ‘The most 
remarkable is their indifference to petsonal liberty. In this they have 
followed their instincts since we have any knowledge of their continent, 
by enslaving each other; but contrary to the experience of every other 
race, the possession of slaves has no material effect in raising the 
character, and promoting the civilization of the master. Another trait 
is the want of domestic affections, and insensibility to the ties of kin- 
dred. Inthe travels of the Landers, after speaking of a single ex- 
ception, in the person of a woman who betrayed some transient emo- 
tion in passing by the country from which she had been torn as a slave, 
the authors add: ‘that Africans, generally speaking, betray the 
most perfect indifference on losing their liberty, and being deprived of 





' their relatives, while love of country is equally a stranger to their 


breasts, as social tenderness or domestic affection.” ‘ “Marriage is 
celebrated by the nations as unconcernedly as possible ; a man thinks 
as little of taking a wife, as of cutting an ear of corn—affection is 
altogether out of the question.” They are, however, very submissive 


to authority, and seem to entertain great reverence for chiefs, priests, | 


and masters. No greater indignity can be offered an individual, than 
to throw approbrium on his parents, On this point of their character, ” 
I think I have remarked, that, contrary to the instinct of nature in 
other races, they entertain less regard for children than for parents, 
to whose authority they have been accustomed to submit. Their 
character is thus summed up by the travellers quoted, ‘“ the few op- 
portunities we have had of studying their characters, induce us to 
believe that they are a simple, honest, inoffensive, but weak, timid, 
and cowardly race. They seem to have no social tenderness, very 
few of those amiable private virtues which could win our affections, 
and none of those public qualities that claim respect or command ad- 
miration. ‘The love of country is not strong enough in their bosoms 
to incite them to defend it against a despicable foe ; and of the active 
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energy, noble sentiments, and contempt of danger which distinguishes 
the North American tribes and other savages, no traces are to be 
found ainong t'xis slothful people. Regardless of the past, as reckless 
of the future, the present alone influences their actions. In this re- 
spect, they approach nearer to the nature of the brute creation, than 
perhaps any other people on the face of the globe.” Let me ask if 
this people do not furnish the very material out of which slaves ought 
to be made, and whether it be not an improving of their condition to 
make them the slaves of: civilized masters. There is a variety in the 
character of the tribes. Some are brutally, and savagely ferocious 
and bloody, whom it would be mercy to enslave. From the travellers’ 
account, it seems not unlikely that the negro race is tending to exter- 
mination, being daily encroached on, and overrun by the superior 
Arab race. It may be, that when they shall have been lost from their 

native seats, they may be found numerous, and in no unhappy condi- 
tion, on the continent to which they have been transplanted. 

The opinion which connects form and features with character and 
intellectual power, is one so deeply impressed on the human mind, 
that perhaps there is scarcely any man who does not almost daily act 
upon it, and in some measure verify its truth. Yet in spite of this 
intimation of nature, and though the anatomist and physiologist may 
tell them that the races differ in every bone and muscle, and in the 
proportion of brain and nerves, yet there are some, who with a most 
bigoted and fanatical determination to free themselves from what they 
have prejudged to be prejudice, will still maintain that this physiog- 
nomy, evidently tending to that of the brute when compared to that 
of the Cancasian race, may be enlightened by as much thought, and 
nnimated by as lofty sentiment. We who have the best opportunity 
of judging, are pronounced to be incompetent to do so, and to be 
blinded by our interest and prejudices—often by those who have no 
opportunity at all—and we are to be taught to distrust or disbelieve 
that which we daily observe, and familiarly know, on such authority, 
Our prejudices are ‘spoken of. But the truth i is, that, until very lately, 
since circumstances have compelled us to think for ourselves, we 
took our opinions on this subject, as on every other, ready formed from 
the country of our origin, And so deeply rooted were they, that we 
adhered to them, as most men will do to deeply rooted opinions, even 
against the evidence of our own observation, and our own senses. 
If the inferiority exists, it is attributed to the apathy and degradation 
produced by Slavery. Though of the hundreds of thousand ‘scattered 
over other countries, where the laws impose no diability upon them, 
none has given evidence of an approach to even mediocrity of intel. 
lectual excellence, this too is attributed to the Slavery of a portion of 
their race. They are regarded as a servile caste, and degraded by 
opinion, and thus every generous effort isrepressed. Yet though this 
should be the general effect, this very estimation is calculated to 
produce the contrary effect in particular instances. It is observed b 
Bacon, with respect to deformed persons and eunuchs, that though in 
general there is something of perversity in the character, the disad- 
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vantage often leads to extraordinary displays of virtue and excel- 
lence. ‘Whosoever hath any thing fixed in his person that doth 
induce contempt, hath also a pe rpetual spnr in himself, to rescue and 
deliver himself from scorn.” So it would be with them, if they were 
capable of European aspirations—genius, if they possessed it, ‘would 
be doubly fired with noble rage to rescue itself from this scorn. Of 
course, I do not mean to say that there may not be found among them 
some of superior capacity to many white persons; but that great 
intellectual powers are, perhaps, never found among them, and that 
in general their capacity is very limited, and their fe ‘clings animal and 
coarse—fitting them peculiar ly to discharge the lower, and merely me- 
chanical offices of society. 

And why should it not be so? We have among domestic animals 
infinite varieties, distinguished by various degrees of sagacity, cou- 
rage, strength, sw iftness, and other qualitie Ss. ‘Andi it may be observed, 
that this is no objection to their being derived from a common origin, 
which we suppose themto have had. Yet these accidental qualities, 
as they may be termed, however acquired in the first instance, we 
know that they transmit unimpaired to their posterity for an indefinite 
succession of generations. It is most important that these varieties 
should be preserved, and that each should be applied to the purposes 
for which itis best adapted. No philo-zoost, | believe, has sug- 
gested it as desirable that these varieties should be melted down into 
one equal, undistinguished race of curs or road horses. 

Slavery, as it is said in an eloquent article published in a Southern 
periodical work,* to which I am indebted for other ideas, “has done 
more to elevate a degraded race in the scale of humanity; to tame the 
savage ; to civilize the barbarous ; to soften the ferocious ; to enlighten 
the ignorant, and to spread the blessings of christianity among the 
heathen, than all the missionaries that philanthropy and religion have 
ever sent forth.” Yet unquestionable as this is, and though human 
ingenuity and thought may be tasked in vain to devise any other 
means by which these blessings could have been conferred, yet a sort 
of sensibility which would be only mawkish and contemptible, if it 
were not mischievous, affects still to wee p over the wrongs of “ injured 
Africa.” Can there be a doubt of the immense benetit which has 
been conferred on the race, by transplantiug them from their native, 
dark, and barbarous regions, to the American Continent and Islands ? 
There, three-fourths of the race are ina state ofthe most deplorable 
personal Slavery. And those who are not, are in a scarcely less de- 
plorable condition of political Slavery, to barbarous chiefs—who value 

neither life nor any other human right, or enthralled by priests tothe 
most abject and atrocious superstitions. 'Take the following testimony 
of one of the few disinterested observers, who has had an opportunity 
of observing them in both situations.t ‘The wild savage is the child 


—_— ——— —— —— 


* Southern Literary Messenger, for January, 1835. Note to Blackstone's Com- 
mentaries. 


+ Journal of an officer employed in the ex pam, under the command of Capt. 
Owen, on the Western Coast of Africa, 1 
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of passion, wnnlided ™ one ray of religion or morality to direct his 
course, in consequence of which his existence is stained with every 
crime that can debase human nature to alevel with the brute creation. 
Who can say that the slaves in our colonies are such? Are they not, 
by comparison with their still savage brethren, enlightened beings 2 
Is not the West Indian negro, therefore, greatly indebted to his mas- 
ter for making him what he is—for having raised him from the state 
of debasement in which he was born, and placed him in a seale of 
civilized society? Howean he re pay him? He is possessed of 
nothing—the only return in his power is his servitude. ‘The man who 
has seen the wild African, roaming in his native woods, and the well 
fed, happy looking negro of the West Indies, may, perhaps, be able to 
judge of ‘their coiparative happiness : the former I stro ngly suspect 
would be glad to change his state of boasted freedom, starvation and 
disease, to become the slave of sinners, and the commiseration of 
saints.” It was a useful and benificent work, approaching the heroic, 
to tame the wild horse, and subdue him to the use of man ; how much 
more to tame the nobler animal that is capable of reason, ‘and subdue 
him to usefulness ? 

We believe th: it the tendency of Slavery is to elevate the character 
of the master. No doubt the character—especially of youth—has 
sometimes received a taint and premature knowledge of vice, from 
the contact and association with ignorant and servile beings of gross 
manners and morals. Yet still we believe that the entire tendenc ‘vy is to 
inspire disgust and aversion towards their peculiar vices. It was not 
without a knowl dys - of nature, that the Spartans exhibited the vices of 
slaves by way of negative ex: ampk »to their children. We flatter our- 
selves that the view of this deer: ah ition, mitigated as it is, has the effect 
of making probity more strict, the pride of character more high, the 
sense of honor more strong, than is commonly found where this insti- 
tution does not exist. Whatever may be the prevailing faults or vices 
of the masters of slaves, they have not commonly been understood to 
be those of dishonesty, cow ‘ardice, meanness or falsehood. And so 
most unquestionably it oughtto be. Our institutions would indeed be 
intolerable in the sight of God and man, if, condemning one portion 
of society to hopeless ignorance and comparative degraiation, they 
should make no atonement by elevating the other class by higher 
virtues, and more liberal attainments—if, besides degraded slaves, 
there should be ignorant, ignoble, and degraded freemen. There is a 
broad and well marked line, beyond which no slavish vice should be 
regarded with the least toleration or allowance. One class is cut off 
from all interest in the State—that abstraction so potent to the feelings 
of a generous nature. The other must make compensation by in- 
creased assiduity, and devotion to its honor and welfare. The love of 
wealth—so laudable when kept within proper limits, so base and mis- 
chievous when it exceeds them—so infectious in its example-—an in- 
fection to which I fear we have been too much exposed—should be 
pursued by no arts in any degree equivocal, or at any risk of in- 
justice to others. So surely as there is a just and wise governor of 
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the universe, who punishes the sins of nations and communities, as we 1 
as of individuals, so surely shall we suffer punishment, if we are indif- 
ferent to that moral and intellectual cultivation of which the means 
are furnished to us, andto which we are -called and incited by our 
situation. 

I would to heaven I could express, as I feel, the conviction how 
necessary this cultivation is, not only to our prosperity and considera- 
tion, but to our safety and very existence. We, the slave-holding 
States, are in a hopeless minority in our own confederated republic— 
to say nothing of the great confederacy of civilized States. It is ad- 
mitted, I believe, not only by slave- holders, but by others, that we have 
sent to our common councils more than our due share of talent, high 
character and eloquence. Yet in spite of all these most strenuously 
exerted, measures have been sometimes adopted which we believed to 
be dangerous and injurious to us, and threatening to be fatal. What 
would be our situation, if, instead of these, we were only represented 
by ignorant and erovelling men, incapable of raising their views 
beyond a job or petty office, and ‘incapable of commanding hearing 
or consideration. May I be permitted to advert—by no means invi- 
diously—to the late contest carried on by South-Carolina against 
Federal authority, and so happily terminated by the moderation 
which prevailed in our public counsels. I have often reflected, what 
one circumstance, more than any other, contributed to the successful 
issue of a contest, apparently so hopeless, in which one weak and 
divided state was arrayed against the whole force of the Confederacy— 
unsustained, and uncountenanced, even by those who had a common 
interest with her. Jt seemed to me to be, that we had for leaders an 
unusual number of men of great intellectual power, co-operating cor- 
dially and in good faith, and commanding respect and confidence at 
home and abroad, by elevated and honorable character. It was from 
these that we—the followers at home—caught hope and confidence in 
the gloomiest aspect of our affairs. These, by their eloquence and 
the largeness of their views, at least shook the faith of the dominant 
majority ip the wisdom and justice of their measures—or the practi- 
cability of carrying them into successful effect, and by their bearing 
and well known character, : satisfied them that South-Carolina would 
do all that she had pledged herself to do. Without these, how differ- 
ent might have been the result? And who shall say what at this day 
would have been the aspect of the now flourishing fields and cities of 
South-Carolinat Or rather without these, it is probable the contest 
would never have been begun; but that without even the animation of 
a struggle, we should have sunk silently into a hopeless and degrading 
subjection. While I have memory—in the extremity of age—in 
sickness—under all the reverses and calamities of life—I{ shall have 
one source of pride and consolation—that of having been associated— 
according to my humbler position—with the noble spirits who stood 
prepared to devote themselves for Liberty—the Constitution—the 


Union. May such character and such talent, never be wanting to 
South-Carolina. 
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{ am sure that it is unnecessary to say to an assembly like this, that 
the conduct of the master to his slave should be distinguished by the 
utmost humanity. That we should indeed regard them as wards and 
dependants on our kindness, for whose well being in every way we 
are deeply responsible. ‘This is no less the dictate of wisdom and 
just policy, than of right feeling. It is wise with respect tothe ser- 
vices to be expected from them. I have never heard of an owner 
whose conduct in their management was distinguished by undue 
severity, whose slaves were not in a great degree worthless to him. A 
cheerful and kindly demeanor, with the expression of interest in them- 
selves and their affairs, is, perhaps, calculated to have a better effect 
on them, than what might be esteemed more substantial favors and 
indulgencies. Throughout nature, attachment is the reward of attach- 
ment. It is wise too in relation to the civilized world around us, to 
avoid giving occasion to the odium which is so industriously excited 
against ourselves and our institutions. For this reason, public opinion 
should, if possible, bear even more strongly and indignantly than it 
does at present, om masters who practise any wanton cruelty on their 
slaves. ‘The miscreant whois guilty of this, not only violates the law 
of God and of humanity, but as far as in him lies, by bringing odium 
upon, endangers the institutions of his country, and the safety of his 
countrymen. He casts a shade upon the character of every indivi- 
dual of his fellow-citizens, and does every one of them a personal 
injury. So of him who indulges in any odious excess of intemperate 
or licentious passion. It is detached instances of this sort, of which 
the existence is, perhaps, hardly known among ourselves, that, collec- 
ted with pertinacious and malevolent industry, affords the most formi- 
dable weapons to the mischievous zealots, who array them as being 
characteristic of our general manners and state of society. 

I would by no means be understood to intimate, that a vigorous, as 
well as just government, should not be exercised over slaves This is 
part of our duty towards them, no less obligatory than any other duty, 
and no less necessary towards their well being than to ours. I believe 
that at least as much injury has been done and suffering inflicted by 
weak and injudicious indulgence, as by inordinate severity. He whose 
business ts to labor, should be male to labor, and that with due dili- 
gence, and should be vigorously restrained from excess or vice. This 
is no less necessary to his happiness than to his usefulness. The 
master who neglects this, not only makes his slaves unprofitable to 
himself. but discontented and wretched—a nuisance to his neighbors 
and to society. 

I have said that the tendency of our institution is to elevate the 
female character, as well as that of the other sex, and for similar rea- 
sons. In other states of society, there is no well defined limit to sepe- 
rate virtue and vice. 'lhere are degrees of vice from the most flagrant 
and odious, to that which scarcely incurs the censure of society. 
Many individuals occupy an unequivocal position; and as society be- 
comes accustomed to this, there will be a less peremptory requirement 
of purity in female manners and conduct; and ofren the whole of the 
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society will be in a tainted and uncertain condition with respect to 
female virtue, Here, there is that certain and marked line, above 
which there is no toleration or allowance for any approach to license 
of manners or conduct, and she who falls below it, will fall far be- 
low even the slave. How maby will incur this penalty? 

And permit me to say that this elevation of the female character is 
no less important and essential to us, than the moral and intellectual 
cultivation of the other sex. It-would indeed be intolerable, if, when 
one class of the society is necessarily degraded in this respect, no 
compensation were made by the superior elevation and purity of the 
other. Not only essential purity of conduct, but the utmost purity of 

manners, and I will add, though it may incur the formidable charge 
of affectation or prudery, ‘r severity of decorum than is re- 
quired elsewhere, is necessar y among us. Always should be strenu- 
ously resisted the attempts which have been sometimes made to in- 
troduce among us the freedom of foreign European, and especially 
of continental manners. This freedom, the remotest in the worid 
from that which sometimes springs from simplicity of manners is cal- 
culated and commonly intended to confound the outward distinctions 
of virtue and vice. Itis to prepare the way for licentiousness—to 
produce this effect—that if those who are clothed with the outward 
color and garb of vice, may be well received by society, those who 
are actually guilty may hope to be so too. It may be said, that there 
is often perfect purity where there is very great freedom of manners. 
And, I have no doubt, this may be true in particular instances, but it 
is never true of any society in which this is the general state of man- 
ners. What guar ds can there be to purity, when every thing that may 
possibly be done innocently, is habitually’ practised ; when there can 
be no impropriety which is not vice. And what must be the depth 
of the depravity when there is a. departure from that which they ad- 
mit as principle. Besides, things which may perhaps be _ practised 
innocently where they are familiar, produce a moral dilaceration in 
the course of their being introduced where they are new. Let us 
say, we will not have the manners of South-Carolina changed. 





‘L have before said that that free labor is cheaper than the labor of 


slaves, and so far as it is so, the condition of the free laborer is worse. 
But I think President Dew has sufficiently shown that this is only true 
of Northern countries. It is matter of familiar remark that the ten- 
dency of warm climates is to relax the human constitution and indis- 
pose to labor. The earth yields abundantly—in Some regions almost 
spontaneously—under the influence of the sun, and the means of sup- 
porting life are obtained with but slight exertion; and men will use no 
greater exertion than is necessary to ) the purpose. This very luxu- 
riance of vegetation, where no other cause concurs, renders the air 
less sa alubrious, audeven when positive malady does not exist, the 
health is habitually impaired. Indolence renders the constitution 
more liable to these effects of the atmosphere, and these again aggra- 
vate the indolence. Nothing but the coercion of slavery can over- 
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come the repugnance to labor under these circumstances, and by sub- 
duing the soil, improve and render wholesome the climate. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


ASHLEY RIVER. 


I. 
STILL, still, thou gentle river, 
A long, a last farewell: 
I fly from thee forever, 
In other climes to dwell; 
And never more, thus roving, 
Along thy banks, shall I, 
Behold a stream so worthy loving, 
Beneath the blessed sky. 


II. 
Thou hast blessed me with a beauty 
Like a smile from the Most High;— 
Thou hast cheer’d me with a murmur 
Of music melting by— 
I have seen thee in thy glory, 
When the loved ones saw thee too, 
But we see them now no longer, 
To them and thee, adieu. 


III. 
Sad parting with thy waters, 
Sweet waters of my youth; 
When every hour was gladness, 
When every tone was truth—— 
Dark clouds have come about me, 
Thou, too, hast felt the change, 
And thy billows only flout me, 
With a murmur stern and strange. 


IV. 
Yet, well my heart has loved thee, 
And, alas! it loves thee still; ‘ 
It cannot soon forget thee, 
Let me roam where’er I will— 
Thou still art to my spirit, 
Like a smile from the Most High—- 
Thou art still most worthy loving 
Beneath the blessed sky. G. 
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THE MORALS OF THE WALTZ. 


[The following passages on the subject of Waltzing, are taken from a 
letter, written some two years ago, when this topic was the theme of a 
fruitful discussion in the newspapers. It is thought that it opens some ad- 
ditional views of the subject, and that its publication will be of no disser- 
vice tow. The writer has spoken freely what he thinks; and has preferred, 
as of itself, a moral necessity, to avoid circumlocution of all kinds in what 
he says, and to employ the plainest language. He is one of those who be- 
lieve that we do wrong when we forbear to call things by their right names, 
and is of opinion that one of the most fruitful sources of crime, is the ten- 
derness with which we now-a-days speak of ali sorts of wrong-doing. A 
nice mincing epithet reconciles us to many an impropriety, and the lady 
who might shrink very properly, and refuse with indignation, if solicited by 
a gentleman to an embrace, has no sort of objection if he entreats her to 
the same indulgence in a foreign language. If, according to one of our 
most profound moralists and philosophers, “the chariest maid” be sufficient- 
ly prodigal “who but unveils her beauties to the moon,” what must she be 
who subjects them to the appreciation of another sense even more provoca- 
tive of passion than the sight? 

To avoid temptation is the lesson sought to be conveyed in the following 


passages, which the writer claims to have written, in the language of Adam 
to Eve, not through 


“mistrust, but tender love.” 


If he shall induce a reasonable doubt of the innocuousness of an indulgence 
which, in the fashionable circles of Paris and London, has never come 
alone, it will be all that he desires, and as much, he trusts, as it is necessa- 
ry for him to do.] 


EXTRACT. 

“JT have seen something of the strange’ controversy in the news- 
papers on the subject of “The Waltz,” to which you have called 
my attention, and though greatly disposed to be liberal on most 
subjects, and far from straight-laced on any, I must fully concur 
with you in opposing the introduction of it into our community— 
certainly, until we have done away with the churches, and all 
those practises of religion, which must then only be the grossest 
hypocrisy, and a sad mockery of what were once sacred matters. 
“The Waltz” must result in the demoralization of our women, if, 
indeed, by its very adoption, they have not already reached a 
stage at which—their minds only considered—they can have 
but little reason to apprehend any farther danger from it— 
Passionate whirls and the jostle of rival and rushing forms 
have their dangers. Let any man, or any woman, who has ever 
waltzed, put the question honestly to their own consciences, and 
they must admit the fact. The novel, the strangely sweet sensa- 
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tions of its voluptuous movements, and no less voluptuous asso- 
ciations, are too exciting, too singular, not to have startled every 
modest spirit on first commencing the exercise. It is a‘strong, 
though an insidious stimulant. Like all other stimulants—the ice 
having been once broken—it works by degrees; and so silently, 
so slily—so unconsciously does it carry us on from one feeling to 
another,—that the heart becomes prostituted by unholy sensations, 
long before a solitary thought of wrong‘has pressed itself for con- 
sideration upon the mind. Women are the last people in the world 
to be conscious of this, because they are always the last to reflect 
upon their own impulses. It is for their mea guardians, the 
father, the brother and the friend, to analyze these impulses for 
them. Ido not wonder that the practice of waltzmg should be 
sustained and fought for so tenaciously by the young gentlemen 
who indulge in it. It would be strange, indeed, if they would not 
willingly fight to the last for a pleasure so intoxicating. They suf- 
fer nothing from the “waltz,” for they have most of them been long 
familiar with even stronger excitements of this very nature. But 
the poor young girl, the innocent and ignorant virgin just entering 
upon life—are these to be her moral teachers!—are these to deter- 
mine for her, how far she is to submit to their embraces without 
danger? Heaven help her, if such is to be the case. She must 
have different teachers. With them, “the waltz” isa very pleasant 
sport—a delicious indulgence with the yet virtuous, of some of 
those intoxicating familiarities to which they have been accustom- 
ed with those who are not so. But though sport to them, it is 
death to woman. She is wrought upon by pleasurable and pas- 
sionate emotions, which should never under such circumstan- 
ces be awakened in her bosom. ‘The blush of innocence is 
taken away, and the transition becomes wonderfully easy from an 
emotion which is sweet, toa passion which is overwhelming. But 
one of the answers which we receive from those who are desirous 
that “the waltz” should be adopted among us, is, of all others, the 
least satisfactory. We are told that “the waltz,” as practised by 
our people, is not after the French or Spanish modes. It is one 
after our own fashion, which does not permit the gentleman to go 
so far. He is only permitted to touch us, here and there, say the 
ladies,—hg does not embrace us. [Think of young ladies making 
such distinctions, and you have the very best commentary upon 
the present question.] But what does this difference signify? 
What does it mean but that there are several degrees of licentious- 
ness, and that an innocent girl may take one or more degrees, as 
we do in college, yet forbear the last! Can any thing be more idle 
or more vulgar than this?’ Can any thing be more really danger- 
ous? It is impossible that we can hover long, or often, on the 
brink of an indulgence,—that we can contemplate, admire, sip and. 
taste, and forbear the draught. We must drink of the beverage— 
23 
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we must fall from the precipice at last. Some minds, indeed, may 
boast of their superiority, and of the strong nerve and peculiar 
virtue which prevent them from falling; but I am convinced the 
number of such minds is exceeding small, and I doubt if we can 
well call their strength by the name of virtue. Even for such as 
these, there is no excuse in tampering with forbidden or dangerous 
indulgences—since it is but wilfulness that abides upon the edge 
of a volcano, which may burst forth, at length, in some unlooked 
for moment, and overwhelm with its fatal fires the appalled yet 
daring spirit which is then unable to resist.or fly. 

I perceive that in some of the papers which defend waltzing, 
a small and isolated paragraph has been quoted from Johnson, in 
which the author sneers at the weakness of that virtue which may 
not be trusted. But Johnson was a coarse man, though a correct 
moralist. He could not understand the susceptibilities of the wo- 
man heart. It wasa province almost entirely concealed from him. 
The remark is a correct one, however. Virtue is always to be 
trusted, and always strong enough to sustain itself, provided that 
education has first done its part. But the assumption that educa- 
tion has done its ‘part with all those who undertake to waltz, is ex- 
ceedingly gratuitous; and it is equally extravagant to assume that 
we always know what virtue is, since there are so many teachers 
of morals in the world who disagree among themselves, and since 
it is even now the question as to what may be the degree of liber- 
ty permitted by the lady to the gentleman who waltzes with her. 
But Johnson’s opinion has no sort of connection with the difficulty 
before us. Our question is not now as to the strength of woman’s 
virtue, but of her passions. It does not follow that a woman, be- 
cause she is virtuous, should be trying continual experiments upon 
her passions, in order to see how far she may go, and how much 
she can bear without being overcome. The moment she tries such 
an experiment, she ceases to be virtuous. She is no longer vir- 
tuous whose mind deliberates upon the nearness of her approxi- 
mation to vice without being drawn into its vortex; and this opinion 
leads me directly to another, which, it appears to me, should at 
once settle the controversy, so far, at least, as the ladies them- 
selves are interested. What should be the course of a pure and 
yet honorable woman, when she discovers that certain of her 
practices—and those, too, only of recent adoption—are thought 
of equivocal propriety by any portion of the community in which 
she lives? There can be but a single answer. She should un- 
hesitatingly give them up, however innocent she may herself es- 
teem them, however fascinating she should have found them. The 
reply of Ceesar upon pasty his wife under a ‘pty of infi- 
delity which he yet knew to be false, presents us, at a glance, not 


only with a true idea of the exquisite sensibility of female virtue, 
but to woman herself one of the most memorable maxims for her 
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observance: “Cesar’s wife must be free roe suspicion!” It was 
not enough that she should be guiltless, but that the world should 
believe her so, and that no man should venture a doubt of the pro- 
priety of any of her practices. The times, surely, are not somuch 
altered that we should part with such a sentiment. 'The woman, 
even now, who hopes to be the wife, and who is the daughter of 
an honest man, should be not merely free from any suspicion, but 
from any indulgences upon the propriety of which public senti- 
ment may be divided:—if she chooses between the parties, she in- 
curs the suspicion, in the one case, of being too little heedful of 
public opinion, to scruple at any indulgence, even when there is 
no division, and when she must avow, in so choosing, a shameless 
passion, in preference to a maiden and a worthy modesty. 

The arguments urged by “the waltzers” are precisely such as 
come from the mouth of “Comus,” in the exquisite poem of that 
name, and are admirably answered by “The Lady,”—the morals 
of whose speech and conduct should be studied nightly by every 
woman whose pride it may be to win a noble heart, and secure a 
confiding husband. Pray, did you ever see the lines ascribed to 
Sir Egerton Bridges, the recent editor of Milton, on this very sub- 
ject? I quote them from memory, and may not quote them lite- 
rally, but I give the true sentiment and general tenor. The verses 
may very well be put in print at this moment; for the testimony of 
such men as Brydges, Byron, Crabbe, and others—men who 


thought deeply and had seen the world—should be of some value 
in such a discussion. — 


THE WALTZER. 
What! the girl I adore by another embraced,— 
What! the balm of her lip shall another man taste,— 
What! touched in the twirl by another man’s knee,— 
What! panting recline on another than me! 
Sir, she’s yours—from the grape you have press’d the soft blue, 
From the rose you have shaken the tremulous dew— 
What you’ve touch’d you may take—pretty waltzer, adieu. 


Even if the mind be not degraded to improper thoughts by the 
familiarities which the waltz demands, it will certainly need but 
little tuition, after its indulgence, to become so. The path is pre- 
pared—the first revoltings of virgin delicacy are overcome; and, 
as the verse expresses it, the soft blue is pressed from the grape, 
the sweet, fresh dew from the flower, and, fragile as this last em- 
blem, not less of the frailty than the loveliness of woman,—the 
love which has hung upon many a bosom will soon part with all 
that is beautiful or valuable in the sight of the one. Referring 
back to the remark ascribed to Johnson, it is surprising to me how 
any man can hold that woman so very — who has even resisted 
frequently. Women are not to be temp To be pliable, confid- 
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ing, yielding—is to be womanly. These are her most exquisite 
attractions—the essentials, not less than the ornaments, of her na- 
ture, and it is upon her weakness and cenfiding sincerity that she 
founds her greatest claim to be treated by him with the most scrupu- 
lous honor. She is neither to be tempted by him in one shape nor 
in another; and in proportion as the nature of man is honorable will 
be his reluctance to acquaint her with any practice, which, in the 
slightest degree, may increase this weakness—this dependance up- 
on himself. To be able to resist, not only all the influences of 
man, but her own aroused passions, is as great a proof of insensi- 
bility as of virtue. A.woman, to be worth loving, must possess 
these passions—they complete and make beautiful her character; 
they adorn and invigorate virtue by readily moving the possessor, 
enthusiastically, as it may guide—they prompt a generous nature, 
which, without ‘them, might be stainless, indeed, but would be un- 
approachable, as it would own no other sources of attraction. It 
is for man, on whom she depends chiefly for her moral existence— 
upon whose applause she lives, and under whose censure she must 
perish—to remember all these things, in his intercourse with her, 
in order that these passions may never be so acted upon as to put 
it beyond her power to control them;—casting her down in their 
madness, at the mercy of him who may have been thoughtless or 
base yes, 0 to prompt them into violence. If she lacks these pas- 
sions, she lacks much that is necessary to make her loveliness, and, 
indeed, her virtue perfect. If she has them, she requires that 
every ma should be forborne, which brings them into unwonted 
exercise, lest, in the end, they become a tyranny and overthrow 
all those nice barriers which, though seemingly without their im- 
mediate use, society has properly established to regulate and limit 
the intercourse between the sexes. You remember the anecdote 
of the Court Usher, who, in the days of the Bourbons, predicted 
the approach of revolution wheh he beheld a nobleman appear in 
the royal presence, having his shoes fastened with ribbands instead 
of buckles?’ The foresight of the usher was the result of a just 
knowledge of the tendency of the human mind to go forward. 
We know that in physics, the head of the giant once forced in, 
like a wedge, prepares the way for the shoulders which inevitably 
follow—one step makes way for another, and innovation once fair- 
ly begun, is not easily arrested in its continued progress. In mo- 
rals the case is religiously the same. Pope has said rightly, 


“Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


Let the “Waltz” be once fairly adopted in our country, under 
any form, however insidious and unimposing, and it will soon as- 
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sume all the characteristics in which it prevails, or may prevail, 
in Europe; for fashion is no moralist, and professedly fashionable 
people not often the most virtuous. Let us not learn to imitate 
in our humble world, the fashionable reprobates of Paris and Lon- 
don—not at Iéast until we can emulate them in riches. Vice 
of this sort, with us, would not even possess the splendor, which, 
in the Old World, may palliate its shame, and keep away its 
miseries. Here, we should have, not v vice alone, but poverty sie 
with it. 


— —_——_ —- —— ee 


“WE’LL NEVER PART AGAIN.” 


Ha! says’t thou so!—then ‘canst thou lift 
That veil in mercy spread 

Between futurity and thee, 
The living and the dead! 


Say, is it passion breathes that vow? 
Or friendship’s promise given? 

Or does it speak parental love, 
The purest under heaven? 


Oh, if thine other self be now ; 

Beside thee, if thine own , 
That hand beloved may clasp,—thine ear 

Drink in that thrilling tone, 


Enjoy the bliss;—forget that earth 
Hath aught of change or pain; 
But dare not whisper to thy heart, 

“We'll never part again.” 


The passing breeze can from the oak 
Rend the fond vines that wredathe it; 

The flower Whereon we tread can hide 
The serpent’s fang beneath it. 


Love’s roses droop ere morn hath fled: 
The violet smiles through tears: 

The green tree scatters to the blast 
The brightest leaves it bears. 


Mark how, each day, the nearest ties 
The hand of death doth sever; 
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And they who live and love the best, | 
Fate oft divides forever. : 


‘ 

. FS 

The friend to thee most closely linked, f, 

With faith most fondly plighted— . 

The world’s cold cautions intervene, 
And ye are disunited. 





The most impassioned love that warms 
The purest, truest heart, 

Or time, or grief, or wrong may change, 
And burst the bonds apart. 





Thy children! o’er their opening minds, 
Thou still, with heart untired, 

The ceaseless watch deth keep,—by hope, 
By love, by Heaven inspired. 


And ’tis a gladsome toil for thee 
To work that priceless mine; 


And thou dost deem its golden ore, 
Refined, shall still be thine. 


Dreamer! Those laughing boys that round 
Thy hearth unconscious play— 

Voices already in their hearts 
Are whispering—“come away.” 


That gentle girl whose presence fills 
Thy home with smiles and beauty, 

Ere long shall own a stronger love, 
A newer, dearer duty. 


Though sweetly smile beam back to smile, 
And answering heart to heart, 

They meet in rapture who, too oft, 
May only meet—to part. 


Then bind not earthly ties too close: 
Let Heaven thy hopes sustain: 
There, and there only, may’st thou say, 
* We'll never part again!” 
Anna Maria WELLEs. 
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ISABEL OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 
BY THE LATE EDWARD CARROLL. 


[The following tale was originally published in a small “Occasional” of 
our city. But as its circulation was very limited, we now offer it to the 
public, as the lamented author left it, with his latest corrections. ] 





“That I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter, 
It is most true.”—Suaks. 


Axovt the time of one of those provincial wars with the Span- 
iards of Florida, which render the early history of Carolina so rich 
in romantic incident, a small armed vessel was cruising before the 
harbor of St. Augustine. 

The news had just arrived, that hostilities had commenced in 
the Old World between the parents of the two colonies; and the 
contest was ready to begin with equal animosity in the New. 
These rumors, by an earlier communication, had first. reached the 
eers of the good people of Gharlestown, and caused no little ex- 
citement throughout the Province. ‘The first notice of a rupture 
between England and Spain, was always the signal for an active 
border warfare, on the contested boundaries of Carolina and Flo- 
rida. At that period, no sooner had a ship from Europe brought 
tidings of the commencement, or even the contemplation of a war, 
than the city of Charlestown, like a disturbed bee-hive, was thrown 
into all the hurry and bustle of military preparation. “Such a 
busy scene of warlike work,” though common since those simple 


times, in the language of the old Chronicle, “was never afore then 


held in the recollection of the oldest inhabitants of the town.” 
The picture which it then presented may somewhat remind us of 
what we have ourselves seen at a much later day,* and as the one 
in the old worm-eaten history in my possession is somewhat crack- 
ed and faded by age, I will only clean and retouch it a little to 
make it fit for a modern market. 

The whole town was put in a posture of defence. The forti- 
fications were repaired and strengthened; the inhabitants trained 
to the use of arms, and every weapon of offence held iu requisi- 
tion. Rusty pieces of ordnance were scrubbed and scaled. The 
family musket, which had hung up from generation to generation 
only as a terror to thieves and cornfield crows, was furbished up 


—_— 





Sn 


* This tale was written during our late severe political excitement; when 
the sights and sounds of military preparation every where saluted our eyes 
and resounded in our ears. 
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with many an affectionate application of brick dust, and charged 
and discharged to the great jeopardy of the life and limbs of every 
bystander. While many a “trenchant blade,” which, from the 
same tause as Hudibras’ Toledo, had grown rusty, was cruelly 
torn away from its peaceful fireside habitation—where long it had 
served the multifarious offices of tongs, toaster and poker—to dan- 
gle on the martial thigh of some other prop of Troy. Indeed, the 
very boys seemed filled with the warlike spirits of their fathers. 
Books and lessons were thrown aside, to the discomfiture of their 
pedagogal task masters. They were ready to fly from the plagues 
of the school-room and the house of bondage; and, with Spartan 
bravery, disdaining the birchen wounds behind, they sought hon- 
orable ‘scars in the fight, with a precocity of heroism that quite as- 
tonished the oldest warriors. “Grim-visaged war” usurped the 
mild countenances of all; and the most steady and peaceable citi- 
zen, forgetting his usual staid and sober gait, marched through the 
streets with a quick military step, and passed by his friend without 
turning his eye to the right or left. 

While things were in’ this condition, or in fact when the news 
first arrived, the vessel of which mention has been made, was sent 
to cruise before the hostile port of St. Augustine, in order to watch 
the motions of the enemy. ‘The offi¢er in command was instruct- 
ed to keep a sharp look out; and, if possible, to take a peep into 
that.place, to see what mischief the Spaniards were brewing in 
their strong-hold. Nothing less than an invasion was expected 
from that quarter; and this ship was to bring the first intelligence. 
Tradition does not say to whom was intrusted this i important mis- 
sion; but this much we know, that the Sea Flower, the neatest and 
fastest sailing of the little navy which rode in Charlestown harbor, 
was selected for the cruise; and as we find the name of Captain 
Watson connected with the Sea Flower in subsequent events, for 
the sake of certainty, we put him in command on this occasion. 

When Watson arrived before the harbor of St. Augustine, he 
found it as calm and undisturbed as in times of peace. No hostile 
fleet floated upon its smooth waters. Every thing at a distance 
appeared reposing in profound tranquility. ‘No bustle, no confu- 
sion, no alarm disturbed the usual quiet of the Spanish town. 'The 
sentinel could be seen walking his lonely round on the high battle- 
ment of St. John’s Castle, over which the proud flag of Spain 
floated in lazy folds. The blue waters of the bay at sunrise were 
dotted here and there with little fishing barks; and the patient 
fishermen could be descried silent and motionless, except at times 

ulling up his struggling prey, or throwing out his baited hook. 
mmediately under the guns of the castle, a dark looking coaster 
lay quietly at anchor, throwing up her black masts and greasy 
spars, to which were appended many a ragged piece of party- 
colored raiment hung there to dry; while on the decks below the 
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Spanish sailors were resting in idle groups, splicing a tarry rope’s 
end, or telling tough stories of marvellous adventure. 

This unexpected appearance of — surprised the captain of 
the Sea Flower, and he was not a little nettled to pte, its 
meaning. He had not expected to find the hostile town in this 
condition of cahn—he looked for-nothing less than the noise and 
excitement he had left at home. “Well,” thought he, “these Dons 
are the most imperturable rascals that | ever came across—theré 
is no getting at their designs without getting into the very smoke 
of their cigars. Here is war, thumping at their _ doors, and 
they in their slippers. Surely, they have not yet heard of the 
commencement of hostilities at home. But I must see further in- 
to this.” In pursuance of this resolution, a council of the officers 
was held in the cabin that very day. “I am inclined to think,” 
said he, “the news of a war in Europe has not yet reached that 
town. They still believe they are at peace with us, or else an ex- 
pedition by land has already marched for our borders. My in- 
structions are to get information on that point; and now who is 
daring enough to visit the town by night, and see what they are 
doing!” 

The officers paused—they looked at one another—and were 
silent. 

“The attempt I know is perilous,” continued the captain. 
“Death—perhaps the death of a spy may-be the penalty of detec- 
tion—but— 

* “7 will go,” exclaimed a young man, stepping from among his 
hesitating companions. “I will go—I am well acquainted with 
the town; and should I be taken, I fear not the death of a spy. I 
would rather die there, than live here in miserable suspense.” 

The captain looked at him doubtingly. That one so young 
should be so desperate was not to be wondered at; but that so 
dangerous an attempt should be undertaken with so much. alacrity 
and apparent disinterestedness, was what at-first surprised him. 
He soon, however, comprehended the motive. _ 

“I will visit the town to-night, in disguise, and bring all informa- 
tion of "— ' 

“Of thy fair Spanish sweetheart, Blake,” smiled the captain. 

“Even so, if you will, captain; but I will entet the town, with 
your permission, to-night, if it be sword in hand.” 

“Say rather heart in hand, my boy, and f believe you—but I ad- 
mire your gallant spirit; you shall go.” 

The hour appointed for the secret expedition had now arrived, 
It was a clear, starry night, and a light sea breeze swept over the 
dimpled surface of the waters in the bay where the vessel had 
come to anchor. The picturesque shore of St. Anastasia Island 
lay on the left, and the ship was brought close under its lee shore 
to avoid observation. It+was near the time of night when the 
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Spanish fishe rmen were returning to their homes, and. the design 
was to steal unperceived into the town amid the little fleet of fish- 
ing barks. For th’s purpose a small skiff, which belonged to the 
Sea Flower, was lowered into the sea, and two- sailors, familiar 
with the language and manners of .the fishermen, were disguised 
in the peculiar habits of that-class, and appointed to take the oars. 
Blake himself, in the costume of a Spanish gentleman, a disguise he 
had worn before on a visit to St. Augustine in more peac -eful times, 
next stepped on the deck of the Sea Flower. He was apparent- 
ly unarmed; but a brace of small richly mounted pistols, together 
with a Spanish stiletto in his girdle, were suflicient to serve for-a 
stout defence in time of need. Besides these, he carried in his hand 
the favorite accompaniement of almost every Spanish gentleman of 
the time, a case containing a guitar or some such musical instru- 
ment. 

“Prosper you, my boy!” exclaimed the captain, as Blake climb- 
ed down the side of the ship; “prosper you in your new  profes- 
sion! But what hold you under your arm so affectionately? A 
petard to burst the stone gates of the castle, eh!—Odd so! but I 
see, my brave Orpheus, ’tis something with a lighter touch to open 
thy lady’s lattice.” 

“Hush, captain, hush! Adieu—adieu! Good-bye, messmates— 
pull away, my boys!” And the quick dip of the oar made the 
light bark skim the waters like a petterel, touching only the sur- 
face of the sea in its flight. 

The fleet of fishing boats was not far distant, and our adven- 
turers were soon in the midst of them. Here it became necessa- 
ry that their assumed characters should be well played off, and 
Blake and his companions, as they passed boat after boat, were 
hailed and answered with promptness, the familiar salutations of 
“What luck, senores!” or retorted with equal humor the merry 
jests and gibes which constituted the homely wit of that rough 
class. “Hoa Senor!” cries one, as the skiff glides past a lazy bark, 
“Hoa Senor! why so fast!’ Does thy nose snuff the garlic of thy 
wife’s podrida?” “Yes, Senor; will you eat with me when your 
wife shuts you out of doors!” ‘This was considered a home reply, 
and called forth bursts of laughter at the poor fellow’s expense. 
Amid this rough but characteristic “badinage” the intervening 

waters were passed, and our adventurers, with their newly adopt- 
ed associates, reached the town in safety; where, having landed 
Blake, and left the boat in the chargé of the two mariners,. we will 
leave them for the present, and tua our attention to a no less in- 
teresting object. 

It was a sweet night, j in the early cotati of the South, and 
nature Was just opening her choicest and freshest buds in her fa- 
vorite clime. The groves of orange and lemon trees, in which 
the town of St. Augustine was embowered, were blossoming and 
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filling the atmosphere with thei ‘ir rie my édor S. It was near the hour 
of midnight, and all good and sober citizens had long since said 
their prayers and gone to bed; and the little town was now wrap- 
ed in slumber. No noise disturbed the peacefulness of the streets; 
and heht after light, gleaming from the open windows through the 
green orange leaves or luxuriant vines that srew before the house, 
suddenly flitted out and left all in darkness. The monotonous cry 
of the sentinel on the castle walls could be heard at regular inter- 
rals; while the distant song of some belated fisherman, returning 
at that hour to his hungry family, came indistinctly over the wa- 
ters. Now the silence was hardly broken by the merry tinkling 
of a wakeful guitar, or some sickly love strain dying upon the cool 
night air. But the music ceased, and the serenader strolled away, 
as the light in his lady’s lattice was extinguished from his ardent 
gaze. "There was one house, however, whose inmates seemed to 
keep alive the midnight taper somewhat later than those around. 

It was situated near the convent, in the southern part of the town, 
and commanded a fine view of fhe harbor. On three sides it was 
encompassed by a spacious garden, and the rich groves of fruit 
trees overhung the stone walls which enclosed it. Like most of 
the houses of the place, it was but two stories high, and built of 
the white stone in which the country abounded. Its front looked 
out upon the bay, the blue waters of which were intercepted by 
a stone batte ry or wall, which extended at the edge of the beach 
the whole length of the town. A little flower garden, after the 
Spanish style, formed a/half circle about the door of the dwelling, 
and this was overhung by a light balcony projecting from the cham- 
ber of the second story. From the half closed lattice of the cham- 
ber, the lingering rays of a taper beht stole out upon the bosom 
of the b: ry, and sparkled with the rippling waves that plaved upon 
its surface. ‘To he brief, this was the mansion of Don Ferdinand, 

a Spaniard of noble birth, who then held the highest authority in 
the town, and his davghter Isabel. the wakeful occupant of the 
chamber. 

Isabel, the only daughter of Don Ferdinand, at this time in her 
séventeenth year, was universally allowed to be the most interest- 
ing maiden in St. Augustine. Not that she carried away the palm 
of beauty from the rest, for there were several native fair .ones 
who might at least have contended with her in this particular; but 
the accomplishments of a birth and education in Old Spain, gave 
her a decided advantage over the homebred belles, and won to her 
allegiance many of their most*devout admirers. Isabel was a girl 
of a proud spirit, derived in part from her high birth, and in part 
from the adulation she met with from so many suiters. She there- 
fore regarded the ardent professions of her admirers with a some- 
what cold and haughty indifference, and many a gallant eavalier 
had sighed and wasted away his affections in the forlorn hope of 
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melting her hard heart. But all the assaults of these “enfans per- 
dus” ended in precipitate and disorderly retreats, and the whole 
army of suiters at length raised the siege of the fair fortress, and 
went away wondering what secret resources had enabled it to re- 
sist so many attacks, and reject so many advantageous offers of ca- 
pitulation. Buta little incident may serve to illustrate this to our 
satisfaction. | 

Don Ferdinand, sometime before, had been sent with a commis- 
sion to treat with the people of Carolina:about some matter of dis- 
puted boundary. This offered a fair- opportunity of taking along 
with him his daughter, who expressed a desire of visiting the chief 
town of the English colony. While there, as might be expect- 
ed, the deputation was. entertained with every hunorable mark 
of attention and respect; and the. beautiful Isabel shared no 
small portion of the admiration of the young gallants of the place. 
On its return back, the vessel which carried them experienced a 
severe storm, and was driven by the unskilfulness of its pilot on 
one of those reefs which render the navigation of the Florida 
coast even at this day so dangerous. The night was dark and 
tempestuous, and there was little hope of safety in the crowded 
boats. The old Spanish captain-determined to keep the deck of 
his foundering vessel, and Don Ferdinand, rather than trust his 
tender daughter to the mercy of a frail bark and the raging billows, 
resolved to stay while the planks held together. The mutinous 
and terrified crew, rushing impatiently into the long boat, were 
hurried off without oars, and whelmed in the yawning billows 
without hearing of those who remained in the ship. All was now 
given up for lost, and Don Ferdinand folded his arms around his 
trembling child, and calmly awaited death as one deprived of hope. 
In this hour of unutterable anguish, as the father and daughter were 
locked in each other’s embraces, and the old sea captain, with mel- 
ancholy stride, was taking his last walk over the deck he had so 
often proudly trod—the loud report of a gun was heard amid the 
how! of the tempest—and then another—and, with a brighter flash, 
another, as the tall masts of a ship glided past at only fifty yards 
distance. But it was hurried on by the winds; and hope, like a spark 
ina murky night, seemed revived only to be extinguished forever, 
when the old captain rushed below and re-appearing with a light- 
ed match applied it to a — of ordnance, which, as it exploded 
shook the ship to its very keel. This was quickly answered by an- 
other from the friendly bark, and in a few minutes the shouts of 
the sailors could be heard, and the loud commands of the captain, 
as the Sea Flower, with her spars neatly trimmed, wore about and 
stood in the wind’s eye at some few yards from the wreck. A 
boat was quickly lowered, and a steut crew of adventurous ma- 
Tiners, with a young officer at the helm, pulled to the rescue. 
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This was with much ceenen at last efiected, and the strangers ta- 
ken safely on board the Sea Flower. But what was the joy of 
Blake, when the fair being who poured out her gratitude to him 
for the preservation of her own and her father’s life, proved to be 
the same whom he had met and so deeply admired while at 
Charlestown. It would be ‘almost needless, to: mention that on 
their return to St. Augustine, he experienced all the warmth of a 
high-souled gratitude; and before he left the place, his noble con- 
duct and winning accomplishments had persuaded her into a con- 
fession of her attachment. But circumstances soon forced him to 
leave the place, and this was the whole secret of his present visit. 

We return now to the chamber of Isabel. It was somewhat 
late for one so young to be awake, and she seemed conscious of its 
impropriety, for stepping lightly to her lattice, she threw open the 
casement to take one good-night view of the sleeping — 
The night breeze, which rushed eagerly in, extinguished the flic 
ering taper, and she was left to her own meditations. A mock- 
bird, waked from its slumbers on a lemon tree, burst forth into 
song, and poured out its thrilling melody with a feeling which call- 
ed tears into her eyes, as it reminded her of the midnight songster 
on her own Andalusian plains. It was a moment rich in youthful 
memories; and the thoughts of her native land, of her sweet san- 
ny Spain, came with a sigh to her recollection. -But the song of 
the mock-bird ceased, and she was drawing in her head when the 
distinct notes of a guitar struck up. softly under the balcony.— 
“Pish!” she exclaimed, “tis only some pestering serenader.” ‘But 
the sound became louder and more full, and a voice sung to the ac- 
companiment a simple air which seemed familiar to her. It must 
have proved, so, for she seeméd at first surprised, and then listen- 
ing a moment, she incautiously threw open the half shut casement, 
“Tis strange!” she exclai imed. “This surely cannot be. But yes! 
there is no mistaking that tune—that voice—it must be!”—And 
she even stepped out into the balcony. The music ceased. 

“Isabel! sweet Isabel!” w hispered a voice from the garden be- 
low. “Iam here—start not, ’tis 1.” She seemed alarmed, and 
drew back hesitatingly as if to alarm the house. “Softly, softly, 
my fair one,” continued he; “can you doubt me?—listen.” And 
he touched another air on his guitar, which dispelled her doubts at 
once into joy. Nor shall we attempt to describe the surprise of 
Isabel at the unexpected meeting and the hurried explanation of 
Blake, but leave them a moment to their own conversation, and 
return to the boat which we have left securely hid under the stone 
pier in the custody of the two faithful mariners. 

These trustworthy personages, after patiently awaiting for some 
time the arrival of their adventurous officer, and having got to 
the end of their tough stories, and squirted out the exhilirating 
juice of their last quid, coiled themselves quietly up, like tarry 
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cables, in the botteen of the boat, and were soon snoring as rend 
as a couple of playful porpoises. Here might they hav e » slept till 
the morning sun awaked them, had not one of the sléepers felt 
something give him a most unceremonious hitch in his side, as if 
some one stepped upon his body, and which caused him to grum- 
ble out at the rough treatment from his companion. “Tom, you 
long-legged lubber , don’t be jogging your timbers into my larboard 
quarters.” 

“Helloa! who the devil’s that!” exclaimed Tom, as they both 
started up from their recumbent postures. “A thief—a thief!” 
they both cried, as a dark figure leapt from Tom’s: grasp to the 
summit of the pier. 

“Seize him, Tom! hold him!” exclaimed the first speaker, as 
making a leap, he stumbled against a seat, and was precipitated in- 
to the bottom of the boat. His fall knocked Tom’s legs from un- 
der him just as he was in the act of grasping the foot of the fugi- 
tive, and he was quickly reduced toa level with his prostrate com- 
panion. “See, the rogue is off!” he exclaimed, as they hastily 
scrambled up. 

“Where the deuce did he steer?” inquired Jack as he stood upon 
the pier. “Shall.we give chase? We must run him down!” pull- 
ing up his trowsers for the race. “We must run him down, or 
we'll have a whole fléet of them town craft on us in less than no 
time, and then what'll become of the’ Lieutenant?” 

“Look’ee, Tom! it’s one of those thieving, light foot niggers, and 
he’s sa black, you may as well chase a whiff of tobacco smoke in 
a foggy night as try to catch that imp in his own element. So it’s 
no use about nothing, and ’tis time’the younker up yonder was 
coming down.”—And here, then, we leave our stout-hearted sea- 
men, who, forgetting their assumed characters and language, g cave 
vent to their feelings of anger and disappointment “in cood set 
terms” of nautical English, and will intrude once more upon our 
lovers whom we have left long enough tothe exclusive enjoyment 
of their own society. 

A distant noise of voices was now heard, followed by the report 
of a musket—then a red flash was seen in the direction of the cas- 
tle, and the loud explosion of acannon. In a moment the alarm 
drum rattled on the fortress, like the terrible warning of the snake, 
calling the garrison to arms. The whole town was soon in con- 
fusion. The inhabitants, half armed and dressed; rushed down to 
the water side to learn, the cause of alarm. They were collected 
in numerous groups along the beach, 's shivering in the night air, 
chattering in a confused “hum, and pointing in every direction. 
The noise was soon caught by the eager ear of ‘Isabel. 

“The enemy—the enemy are landing!” shouted several voices 
at no great distance. “The English! they come—they come— 
thev are now on St. Anastasia!—to arms! to arms!” 
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“Heavens! what noise is that!” exclaimed Isabel, le ning 2 for sup- 
port on the railing of the balcony, and trembling with fear. 

“Stay, sweet Isabel, ” whispered Blake, supporting her with his 
arm, “’tis nothing but some midnight brawl.” 

“Ha! that was the report of fire arms!—Again! again!—there— 
that flash. Oh! fly, fly; the castle is alarmed—hear tbe drum! 
Go! go! quick—leave the town—you will be caught here—you 
will be killed.” 

“No, no! my sweet Isabel, not so soon—one more kiss from 
those trembling lips to seal the vow they have just made—another, 
and then I’m gone.’ 

“Spies! spies are in the town!” shouted a crowd passing by the 
very house. Isabel hastily pushed Blake into the chamber as she 
whispered, “Shut, shut the door—you will be seen—you are safe 
here until they pass.” 

“This seems, indeed, no play,” said Blake, after a mornent of 
anxious silence, as the crowd passed away—*they have discovered 
[am in the town—but, I may yet escape—the boat waits me down 
at the water side, and once in it, kam safe—but—” Anda thought 
suddenly flashed across his mind. He paused for a moment. 

“Isabel! Isabel!” he hurriedly exclaimed, “will you fly with me? 
Will you leave you father’s house? Will you be mine forever?” 

She was still trembling for the safety of her lover; but as he 
uttered this wild request, her agitation quickly subsided, and slow- 
ly withdrawing her arm from his, she stood alone, and replied in a 
thoughtfully calm and somewhat cold voice: 

“Leave my fathei f—deagrt him-——to live with strangers! "Tis 
too much—I cannot.” 

Blake would have eth but he was interr upted by a fresh 
alarm from below. A troop of horse galloped up, and halting be- 
fore the house, sounded a shrill blast on their trumpet. The ‘door 
was quickly thrown open, and Don Ferdinand, in a military dress, 
made his appearanbe, followed by a servant bearing a lighted 
torch. The glare of the flambeau, as-its bearerstood in the | gate- 
way, discov ered the swarthy countenances of some ten or fifteen 
mounted men, whose odd accoutrements ané half-terrified glances, 
and drawn swords gleaming in their trembling hands, showed they 
were hastily collected, and had not yet recovered from the excite- 
ment of the first alarm. 


“What hoa, there!” exclaimed Don Ferdinand to the disordered 
troop. bs 
“Your Excellency’s guard,” was the prompt answer of their 
commander. 


“Then haste away to the castle and assemble your men. I will 
follow alone.” 


The order*to move was given, and the quick tramp of the 
horses and the rattling of arms were heard as they galloped off 
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towards the fortress, and left Blake relieved from the danger of 
their presence. He once more addressed himself to Isabel, who 
during the excitement had leant again on his shoulder. 

“Isabel! there is now but one moment left. Say! will you go 
with me?—will you fly to the ship which awaits us but a few miles 
from hence, and sail away for home and for love? Or! or—have 
you resolved that we part now—perhaps—ah, no doubt—for- 
ever?” 

Though violently agitated, she spoke not, while her head, buried 
in its raven locks, hung helplessly upon his shoulder. 

“Then adieu, Isabel! Adieu, dearest!—We part here forever! 
I, wretched and reckless, to seek a violent death; you, forcibly to 
be wedded to”—here his feelings checked his utterance, and he 
was hastily tearing himself away, when, rushing into his arms, 
and her affection gushing into her eyes, she cried, “1 go with thee 


—I go with thee where thou wilt! Oh, my father—my father!” 


she violently sobbed. 

“Hark! what footsteps are those?—there is a noise of some one 
ascending the stair.” , 

A loud knocking at the chamber door frightened Isabel, who 
hastily threw aside a black velvet cloak she was putting on. It 
was immediately followed by a voice demanding admittance. — 

“Heavens!” she whispered, “my father’s voice—quick—quick! 
into the balcony and be still until he goes.” 

Blake had just retired and closed the light door after him, when 
Don Ferdinand, who had only knocked to give his daughter notice 
of his approach, threw open the chamber door and entered. He 
bore a small lamp in his hand, and elevating it so as to throw its 
light on her person, he paused, and seemed surprised as his eye 
fel upon her, standing before him full dressed and trembling with 
agitation. 

“What! up and alarmed already”—but a glance at the bed told 
him she had not yet rested upon it. “Thou art wakeful girl, and 
watchful as a midnight sentinel. What! the third hour of morn- 
ing and thou hast not yet slept. Have the noisy alarms of these 
cowardly town folks disturbed thee?—or have you been -sighing 
and sobbing for the happy lover my prudence has given thee! 
But cheer up, girl, and don thy cloak; hon must away with me to 
the convent, for 1 will be absent for a time and thou must not be 
left alone. -Come, come, prepare thee, I have no time for,delay.” 

“J am safe here, father, and not afraid; ’tis only some idle alarm 
in the town, which will soon be over; leave me and return quickly. 
Adieu! adieu!” igs 

“T tell thee, girl, thou must not,be left alone—the danger may be 
greater than you or | imagine—and thou wilt be at home, unpro- 
tected; so speak no more, but take thy cloak and follow me.” 

Isabel hesitated for a moment, but the order was too positive te 
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admit.of any deliberation. She stood passively, while her father 
was carefully fixing the cloak about her shoulders. This being 
quickly done and submitted to, he took her arm, and turned to lead 
her out of the apartment. But her lost resolution once more re- 
turned, and disengaging her arm from his, she drew back and ex- 
claimed, “Stop, sir, stop—I must not go!” 

This unexpected opposition to his wishes somewhat surprised 
Don Ferdinand, but thinking it arose from some idle fears on her 
part, he was proceeding to dispel them by assuming a tone of se- 
verity. 

“Come, girl, be not silly and disobedient, you must go.” 

Blake could bear this no longer. He stepped forth from his con- 
concealment, and in a firm voice exclaimed, as he stood by the side 
of Isabel, “Hold, sir; she goes with me—come, Isabel, come!” 

Don Ferdinand started back in amazement. Had the King of 
Castile at that moment stood before him, he could not have been 
more surprised. He stood gazing at the audacious intruder for a 
minute,—his tall, majestic figure drawn up to its height, and grow- 
ing, as it were, with his swelling passion, to a more than mortal 
size,—then darting a keen, withering glance on his daughter, who 
stood trembling before him, he dashed her fiercely from him as he 
hissed through his fixed teeth, “Wretch!—abandoned wretch—is 
it for this you-would stay!” 

His rapier flashed out of its sheath with the rapidity of light- 
ning; but it was seized and wrenched out of his hand by Blake, 
before its point was buried in his breast. He had sprung upon 
him with the force of a tiger as he dashed his daughter aside, and 
the impetus of his bound sent the Don reeling to the farthest end 
of the room. With the quickness of thought, he caught up the 
fainting form of Isabel as she was sinking on the floor. Ina mo- 
ment the, lamp was dashed to atoms—the door gained, and slam- 
med and locked after him—the stair descended—the outer gate 
passed—and a pistol pointed atthe head of the terrified slave who 
there held the torch. 

“Villain! down to the water before me, or you die! Quick, 
quick, or I send a ball through your heart.” 

And down they rushed, and some two hundred yards were 
passed with rapidity—the boat was reached—and Isabel, waking 
from her insensibility, found herself in the arms of Blake, and in 
the skiff, moving with- hurried oars over the waters. 

“Pull! pull for your lives, boys, and for mine; lights are at the 
water side, and boats are arming for the pursuit. By heavens, 
they are already off, and come after us like a breeze! Pull—pull 
away bravely. 

“Aye! aye!” exclaimed the two sailors, calmly, as they rose up- 
on their seats, and dipping their oars deeply into the sparkling 
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waves, made the light bark bound over them like a conquering 
race horse, throwing the foam from its prow. 

The shouts of their pursuers could now be heard at some dis- 
tance behind, and occasionally a musket was discharged by some 
impatient hand in a direction where he saw or imagined a move- 
ment on the water. But what could crowded and heavy boats do 
in a contest with a light skiff which life and love buoyed up, and 
captivity and death hurried in its flight! These clumsy barks 
were quickly left behind, and while some gave up the chase and 
returned, others slowly followed with a hope of coming in at the 
capture. The whole length of the town was soon passed by the 
fugitives, and they were now coming up opposite the castle, and 
within range of its guns. This was the most dangerous crisis in 
their flight, as they had to pass at the distance ef nearly half a 
mile exposed to the fire of a powerful battery, and liable to be dis- 
covered and chased by the boats of the “Garda-Costa,” or armed 
brig, of which we have before made mention. Besides this, there 
was a circumstance which tended not a little to alarm their fears. 
The night, which in its earlier hours had been clear and uncloud- 
éd, was now darkened by lowering clouds which rapidly approach- 
ed from the west. These, though not producing rain or wind, 
were charged with electric fluid, which at sanirraie would burst 
forth into a wide blaze of light, and illumine the whole bosom of 
the harbor. During these bright but momentary flashes, our fugi- 
tives could plainly distinguish the objects of their apprehension, 
and they doubted not but that they were also discerned by their 
enemies. ‘The black hull and spars of the armed vessel could be 
seen, with the swarthy sailors scattered upon the rigging;- while 
the battlements of the castle, crowded with armed men lighting 
their matches and loading the cannon, gave fearful signs of the de- 
struction ready to be hurled forth upon them. Now was the mo- 
ment of peril; but it was met with stout hearts and nerves. 
Blake thought not of himself, but only of the fair being who trem- 
bled upon his bosom; and as for the sailors, it was all one to them 
whichever way it went. 

“Pull, boys, now, for life and liberty!” said Blake, as they enter- 
ed the range of the dreaded fortress. “Pass this, and only get the 
brig between us, and we are safe.” 

At that moment a flash of lightning revealed their situation to 
the castle, and a cannon ball, fired at random, whizzed over their 
heads. Another, in qui¢k succession, dashed through the water at 
a few yards before their course. 

“There!” exclaimed one of the sailors, “there'goes as fine a piece 
of metal‘as ever went between wind and water.” 

“And that first fellow,” ejaculated his companion, “would cut a 
mizen mast as easily as I could bite a piece of tobacco.” 
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“Silence there!” exclaimed Blake, somewhat provoked at their 
unconcern amid the danger. “Silence! and bend to your oars, or 
we'll have them upon us as thick as hail presently.” 

While he spoke a flash could be seen on the fortress, and then 
a white line of spray, as the ball came bounding and dashing, and 
tearing up the water in a straight direction for the boat. The 
quick eye of Blake and the mariners saw its dangerous course at 
the same time. He spoke not. They knew as well as himself 
what to do. It was a moment of fearful anxiety. Blake, with 
compressed lips, awaited with calmness the moment which was to 
decide the fate of all. They stooped to their oars—their eyes 
glanced at the raging ball—it sped towards them—they rose with 
united effort. On it was coming, right against them; the oars 
bent like reeds—the tough oak conde snapped—but they were 
safe. The ball furiously tore through the very wave the light 
- had just left behind, and dashed the spray high up on every 
side. . ; 

“Huzza! Huzza!” shouted the delighted sailors. 

“Bravely done, boys!” cried Blake. “A few more such pulls, 
and we are out of their range.” 

One extended flash now burst along the whole length of the 
battlements, as every gun on the castle, which could be made to 
bear upoh the’ fugitives, was discharged at once. The sight was 
terrific. ‘The red flames hung around the mouths of forty can- 
non, and lighted up the very countenances ofthe soldiers who 
stood beside them. .The surface of the water was torn and fur- 
rowed in every direction; the whistling and splashing and hissing 
of the balls could be heard .on every side, and there appeared no 
possibility of the frail bark withstanding their rage. Even the 
stout hearts of the mariners quailed. within them, and they almost 
dropped the oars from their hands in despair, when the boat was 
whirled completely round, and almost upset, as a heavy ball plung- 
ed into the wave immediately under her bows; while others, strik- 
ing the water and rebounding, passed over their stooping heads. 

In less time than we have taken to describe it, the danger was 
passed; and the mariners, restoted to their calmness, once more 
bent their sinews to the oars, and the light skiff, shaking off the 
spray, like a duck rising from the water, shot forward on its rapid 
flight. The fear of another discharge lent energy to their exer- 
tions, and every dip of the oars was considered such a distance 
gained from death. But all further apprehensions from the castle 
were useless, for with the last explosion the firing ceased—from 
what cause it could not be known, unless it was believed that the 
fugitives had already been overwhelmed, or else perhaps it was by 
this time found out, that the life of Don Ferdinand’s daughter was 


too deeply concerned in their fate to be endangered by another dis- 
charge. 
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The last, and, to them, least apprehended peril was now to be 
passed. ‘They had heretofore dehen an oblique course, as well to 
interpose the armed vessel between the castle and themselves, as 
to get as far as possible from any boats which she might put out 
in pursuit. But what was their consternation, when they heard 
the quick dip of oars and the confused noise of voices in a boat, 
darting, at some distance ahead, right across their course. ‘There 
was no time for deliberation—to stop would be madness—to re- 
turn was certain death—to go on would be to run the risk of be- 
ing taken. ‘This was the least of the evils, and they determined 
on the last expedient. The nerves of the sailors were once more 
braced up for the trial, and Blake, by his encouraging words, gave 
them fresh spirit. 

“Now, my boys, pull for the last struggle. Let us but once get 
abreast of them, with an equal start, and we will laugh at their 
laziness. Pull, pull down upon them gallantly, and we may get 
the start before they see us.” 

A bright flash of the electric fluid for a moment made the har- 
bor almost as bright as daylight, and while it discovered the posi- 
tion of the fugitives, left them the advantage of knowing in what 
direction to bend their flight. A loud shout from the hostile boat 
told their exultation at the apparent impossibility of an escape, and 
with the eagerness of a bird of prey, she turned ‘her head and 
bore swiftly down upon the devoted skiff. It was filled with arm- 
ed men, and their glittering swords and carbines showed the fugi- 
tives the folly of resistance, and that their only chance of safet 
was in keeping without the reach of their fire arms. The calm 
judgment of Blake pointed out at once the course he should take, 
and his steady hand grasped the helm with. the firm reliance of 
one who had proved his skill before in such trying emergencies. 
Swiftly and fearlessly the skiff glided forward:in the direction of 
her approaching enemy, as if to meet her prow to prow. And 
the two mariners, with every reliance on their officer’s skilfulness, 
could not, however, but feel doubtful of the propriety of the course 
in which he was now directing them. They even murmured at 
his apparent rashness, as the light: bark was rapidly approaching 
within gun shot of the hostile boat, and became now somewhat 
distrustful of his intentions. “Thinks he,” they grumbled, “we 
can run them down and board them sword in hand? Our hulls 
would be riddled before we could come within fifty yards of grap- 
pling distance.” é , 

While they were giving vent to such thoughts the lightning once 
more illumined the whole bay, and shewed to the fugitives their 
enemy at not more than one hundred yards before them. A few 
scattering and random shots whistled about them, and the pursu- 
ers gave a shout, as they thought their prey now secured. But 
all,in a moment, was darkness; and Blake, taking the fit occasion, 
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pushed the helm aside, and the buoyant skiff, spinning round as if 
on a pivot, darted off at a right angle to the course she had just 
been pursuing. “Now,” said he, “pull away for the shore of yon- 
der oF es leave them behind at every stroke.” 

Their enemy, as he expected, had hurried impetuously forward, 
and were thrown some distance behind, before they could discover 
the direction the fugitive bark had taken. It was not long, how- 
ever, before they recovered their track, and darted forward in pur- 
suit. Blake now pointed the boat towards the shore of St. Ana- 
statia Island, and in the direction where he had left the Sea Flower. 
His foes were not far behind. ‘They had the advantage of strength 
and the number of oars; he depended solely on lightness ‘and 
speed. But the Spanish boat was no bad sailer, and as those who 
handled the oars were fresh, she evidently gained upon the half 
tired fugitives. Every pull was bringing the skiff nearer the pro- 
tection of the Sea Flower, but every pull was likewise bringing 
their enemies within a more fearful distance. Indeed, after a 
chase of some half mile they had fallen-so much within their reach, 
that a volley of fire arms from their boat almost proved fatal to 
Blake, who, shielding Isabel with his body, received a ball which 
drew blood from his shoulder. 

“Pull—pull for your lives now, or we are lost!” he exclaimed. 

The mariners, with one last, desperate effort, bent to their oars; 
they rose from their seats—when a loud report, like that of a pis- 
tol, was heard, and one of them fell prostrate in the boat, as_ the 
snapped oar-blade floated upon the water. 

“God of mercy, we are lost!” exclaimed Blake, as the Spanish 
boat swept down upon them with guns levelled and aimed. 

“Senores, we surrender!” shouted ‘Blake, in. a bitter voice.— 
“Hold your fire—we have a female on beard.” 

“Huzza! Huzza!” shouted the Spanish crew in triumph, while 
they hurried alongside the floating skiff, and proceeded to secure 
their prisonors. “Huzza! Huzza!—the victory and the reward 
are ours.” 

A bright blaze flashed at not more than twenty yards from them, 
and the sharp report of a piece of ordnance caused some of the 
terrified crew almost to tumble overboard. It came from the Sea 
Flower. In a moment every spar was lighted, every port thrown 
up, and the countenances of the gunners could be seen aiming 
their pieces. Muskets were levelled along her bulwarks, and point- 
ed at the captors and their captives. . 

“Surrender!” shouted the captain, leaping upon one of the 
shrouds—“Surrender, or I'll sink you all.” 

“We yield—we yield!” exclaimed the terrified and trembling 
Spaniards. 

“Lower a boat and take them in,” said the captain. “Come 
alongside.” 
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These orders were promptly obeyed, and the two parties were 
taken on board the Sea Flower, amid hearty mettre: mc heap- 
ed upon Blake and his friends, and no less hearty curses on his 
enemies. But to make a long story short, the disarmed Spaniards 
were glad to get off in their restored boat. _Blake and the lovely 
Isabel, as the Sea Flower the next morning was speeding it mer- 
rily over the waters with a light breeze, were restored again to 
tranquillity , and talked and even smiled over their-past dangers. 
And if tradition is not false, after their return home, for many a 
long year they lived to. laugh and talk about the perilous adven- 


we in St. Augustine Bay, and the old time way of winning a 
ride. 





SHADOWS. 


Written at Sea. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ATALANTIS,” “THE YEMASSEE.” 


I. - 

TxeE night is wild, but sweet to me 

The uncertain music that it brings; 
And, o’er the darkly heaving'sea, 

_ I hear the rushing might of wings:— 

That wailing wo that seems to brood 

Along the bosom of the deep, 
Wakes in my soul a kindred moad, 

And I must watch, and may not sleep. 


II. 

Let me but muse,—and with no sound, 

Save that which sleepless ocean bears, 
To break ‘the silence settling round, 

And vex my sense, and check my tears;— 
Be but this hour of gloom my own, 

Give but my bosom’s mood its way, 
And, with my wayward thoughts alone, 

Let Memory have her holy sway. 


III. 
A thousand shadows cross my sight, 
A thousand voices fill mine ears; 
Eyes, perish’d now, that once were bright, 
Crowd, gathering round me, dim with tears! 
Ghosts of a former day, they come, 
With thousand fancies dear as they; 
They lft me high, they bear me home,— 
I’m in the morning of the day! 
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IV. 
The roaring of the sea is still, 
The wind is music, as, when first, 
By Alton’s wave and Oran’s hill, 
On childhood’s eager ear, it burst: 
No more a wanderer on the deep, 
A homeless, hopeless child of care, 
Eyes watch me now, with pride that weep, 
And sweetest lips proclaim me dear. 


v. 
A word has brought them all once more— 

The white-hair’d sire—the brother tall; 
The gentle mother—she who bore, 

Yet bless’d the pang,—the worst of all, 
That none but mothers ever know!— 

The sturdy friend, as true as brave, 
That stood between me and the foe, 

And pluck’d me from the greedy wave. 


VL 

Sweet, holy phantoms!—how they rise! 

They pass, they smile, they wave their hands, 
And beckon, blessing, to the skies, 

That open at their high commands! 
Ah! wherefore seek the wizard’s power, 

To bring us back the loved and lost, 
When, by a prayer, and in an hour, 

We scale the heavens and hail the hast! 


Vil. 
The heart hath in itself a spell, 
More strong than wizard ever knew; 
’Tis but to cherish memory well, 
And keep the faith forever true,— 
To cast the clamoring world aside, 
Give the whole soul to Thought and Love; 
And heaven’s blue portals open wide, 
And Pity watches from ahove!— 


VIIE. 
She watches, and her children come, 
White-wingéd Charity and Truth,— 
Hope, seraph of celestial bloom, 
As true as Time and warm as Youth;— 
They bear the boon the prisoner prays— 
God’s first and fondest gift they bring, 
Primeval Love!—whose blessed rays 
Send healing on affliction’s wing. 


‘ 


IX. 
Their light is on my heart!—The weight, 
That bore me down,—the cold, cold gloom, 
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Are gone!—The raging hell of hate, 
That vex’d my spirit, gives it room: 
The sunlight warms my dungeon now, 
No more the sufferer sighs alone;— 
The fever passes from his brow, 
The sorrow and the night are gone. 


» a 
If now to die, when from the heart 
The hate and bitterness have fled,— 
When selfish hopes and fears depart, 
And love and truth remain instead;— 
”T'were how to join that happy train, 
That, beckoning, bless, and upward fly;— 
To triumph in the past again, 
And win the future, in the sky! W. G. S. 





CHANGES—A LAMENT. 


THE PRIDE OF INDIA TREES—-THE NEW BATTERY—THE HARBOR— 
THE OLD BATTERY——-THE MUD POND. 


Tus is the age of improvement; and even in this the city of 
my early years, which has almost passed into a proverb for its su- 
pine indifference, the waters are at length stirred. Yet many as 
are the changes and some of them for the better, it is painful to 
find the landmarks of our boyhood, the scenes of early joys and 
triumphs, invaded and desecrated by the progress of the age. 
There are spots, hallowed to our memory by many an incident, 
which no longer recall the images, they were wont to present. 
And among the first of our grievances is the Vandalism, which has 
led our city anthorities to cut down the long double files of old 
trees, which shaded us so often in the dry heat of August. 

We have a passion for trees; and if, as in this case, they have 
become entwined with our dearest and holiest recollections, if the 
murmur of their leaves recalls the tones of young affection and 
the kind greetings that passed under their spreading branches, 
they are embalmed, consecrated, and endued with a peculiar sanc- 
tity. Why were they destroyed? Was it to reduce our city to 
the image and likeness of others,—to leave the dark grey bricks 
and the fading paint of our houses unscreened and unrelieved by 
their gay feathery green,—to expose the nakedness of the land? 
They were our distinctive ornament, “the crown of our rejoicing.” 
It was a cruel thing. Where shall the way-farer rest now,— 
where shall he avoid the noonday sun,—and above all, where shall 
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the little boys, if there be any such now-a-days, obtain pellets for 
their “pluffers’”— Miserable urchins, they must needs chew paper, 
until masticated into phiancy enough for their purposes. The glo- 
ry of the “poison-berry” ‘hath departed.. Did our Mayor and 
Council ever hear-that fine familiar song “Wood-man spare that 
Tree,” springing fresh from the heart of its writer, and married 
to inimitable music by the distinguished vocalist who has lately 
been among us? If they had not been of those who are not 
moved by the concord of sweet sounds, and had ever heard it, 
they would not have done this great wrong. We miss the fine 
old trees,—we miss the sighing of the wind among their branches; 
they were fair at all times; even in the winter their golden 
bunches of waxy berries were something, but in spring and sum- 
mer they were perfect. Our streets once gaily decked with their 
delicate lilac flowers, resting in clusters upon the waving sprays, 
are now stripped and bald, and the tired eye seeks in vain for 
something refreshing. The tree itself was peculiarly beautiful, 
and deserves the name by which it is universally known at the 
North. .An anathema upon the advisers of so ruthless a sacrifice. 

Another change too pains me—though it is certainly for the bet- 
ter—the reconstruction of the dld Battery under a new férm, and 
its extension round the point. No doubt this isa far more substan- 
tial and beautiful work than the former mass of rough stone and 
tapia, but I miss the old inequalities on its surface which used to 
require carefl walkmg. It is disagreeably smooth, unnaturall 
level, and awakens but few*of the old associations. But the glo- 
rious view over our wide harbour they could not alter; still does 
the low green shore spread far away around Fort Johnson; still 
the ceaseless.waves chime their rolling music, as they cirkand dim- 
ple beneath: the sea-breeze, and plash up on the loose stones, water- 
worn and fringed with the green sta-flag. There is something 
very pleasing in Watching, the encroachments of thé-rising tide. 
First far off-on yon low skirt of sand the “young flood” tries its 
infant and feeble foot-steps; a low quiet murmur) rises from the 
bosom of the waters as though each wave .were encouraging the 
other to the attempt; timidly they press upon the shore; and inch 
by inch they ascend; higher and higher swells the note of triumph, 
and the yielding sand melts away in their embrace. They reach 
the border of stone, and angry at the first serious resistance, dash 
and foam around its-the long green sea-weed spreads its banner on 
its native element as it rolls by, and the conquering tide moves on 
until like other conquerors its time is out, then sullenly and moan- 
ing retreats, again to return. ; 

There is a beauty to a native of Charleston i the view from 
the Battery which no one else can share or appreciate. 

The harbor—either gilded by the last slant beams of the setting 
sun, and lively with many vessels gliding gently along under the 
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healthful breeze, or sleeping still and quiet under the mild and 
queenly moon, with the silence of its waters only broken by the 
tinkle that follows the bound of some adventurous fish, and the 
distant song of the oarsmen, as they keep time to the stroke, or the 
mellow tones of the Congaree orn, a Southern Ranz des Vaches, 
mingling its melody with the constant yet ever varying ripple of 
the current as it runs. merrily by—at such times is beautiful to all. 
All feel the undefinable impression which such scenes must maké. 
But to him who first drew in the vital air, near this spot, who has 
felt its breeze cool from its ocean bed nerve him anew, and who, 
as he looks upon the harbour and yonder low Island scarce discern- 
ible above the wave, remembers the glory that hangs around that 
point: and its breast-work of palmetto logs long since decayed,— 
whose fancy leads him back to. the day ‘when the flame from the 
cannon’s mouth lit up the dark battle smoke, and the crashing sides 
and parting timbers of England’s wooden walls, proved the stead- 
iness and bravery of those who then defended their country; he 
who feels this, feels a divinity, a “genius loci” which endears and 
sanctifiesthe scene to~ him. ‘But the old Battery is not; its tide 
beaten walls have crumbled away, and been restored by the pres- 
ent structure. "T'was a fair sight in the twilight of a summer’s 
eve, when half of our population was there, the walk crowded 
with rosy childhood and the air ringing with the jocund laugh and 
tones of joy from a thousand young lips, as they watched the steady 
flight of the well balanced kite; that soared as if about to scale 
heaven, but ever checked by its earthlytie of some hundred yards 
or so of hemp—alas! too true an image of many of thosé who be- 
held it,-bound down to the world by some coarse bond’ which 
chained the struggling-spirit ever reaching.and pointing to its 
place above. 

The Mud Pond toois gone; it was there we first commenced as 
a disciple of the gentle angler, equipped for the sport with a bit of 
old hoop and two or three feet of thread with a pin stolen from 
our mother’s housewife, and carefully bent and scraped to a point 
and baited with a portion of some unlucky minnow, whom we had 
first ensnared by blocking him.up in a cow track in the soft mud. 
Anxiously leaning over the roughly squared logs that fornied the 
brink of the pool we watched the dipping of the bit of wood that 
served as a cork until some mighty miidfish, a very “Triton of the 
minnows,” would dartaway with it to his lurking place, and thence 
unwillingly be drawn again, gasping and struggling, into the light of 
day. Special care too, did it then behove us to take not merely 
lest we should fall into the glassy pool, but that we should not dim 
the glory of our new nankeens, for nankeens were then, and sull 
their original brightness by the adhesive and filthy: mud, which was 
apt to hang about those logs. , 
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These were great deeds then. ‘There too was our first exhibi- 
tion in. the way “of seamanship: Many a neat beat trimly rigged, 
and helm lashed down, has scudded across ‘the little pond, gaily 
careering over the narrow seas. Then too the glorious hunts af- 
ter stone crabs which we used to have outside the barrier when the 
tide was down, and. the anxious and laborious uplifting of some 
long quiescent stone, and, the cry of jov as we saw the hermit snug- 
ly ensconced under his rocky roof, the careful and wary attention 
with which we avoided liishuge and gnarled claws, wherewith he was 
wont to defend his castle, and to:crush the incautious fingers that 
too hastily attempted his capture. Many a rash wight have I 
seen franticly shaking his pinioned hand clinched in ‘the spasmodic 


and determined grasp of the obstinate crab, a grasp only to be re- / 


leased by tearing off the forceps, and then, in the very moment o 

parting, giving one final embrace, more cruelly fond than’ all the 
rest. ‘Oh, those were good old times; years have passed by and 
the world has borne us on to manhood, but still they are the green 
spots in memory, the oases in the desert. Of the’ comrades of 
our sports some sleep in the bosom of their kindred dust, the 
chimes of the church bells ring over their green graves, as merrily 
as they sounded once t6 thern; some are far hence, borne by the 
spirit of adventure to distant lands, and one rests unshrouded un- 
der the wave that rolls ceaselessly around this very spot. It is a 
blessed thing to wander here and recall all the glowing remembran- 
ces that haunt the region. ‘Familiar voices thrill me as in days 
past, tonés breathed by airy:shapes, stir my soul, and I fee] the joy 
of being again a light hearted and careless school:boy; and ever as 
I listen to the well known sounds accompanied and sustained by 
the full and steady chorus of the billows without, I-feel a harmony 
composing my mind to rest, and bringing good influences to bear 
upon a heart at all times easily stirred to good or to evil. H. 
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Fammuar Lerrers on Pupiic Craracters anp Pusuic 
EVENTS; FROM THE PEACE oF 1783 TO THE PEACE or 1815. 
Boston: Russerz, Oprorne &, Mercatr.—1834. 


Tus work was published about.four years ‘since, during the 
severe political’excitement, with which the country was agitated. 
Its author, Mr. Sulivan, formerly governor of Massachusetts, is a 
decided federalist of the ‘old school, and with his predilections for 
his old party and friends, says innumerable hard things of those, 
whose misfortune it was to differ from him. With the political 
character:of the work, however, we ‘shall hold no controversy. 
Our principal object in bringing it to.the noti®e of our readers, is, 
to present them with a few of the many interesting sketches of 
manners and men, which as an eye-witness of times gone by, Mr. 
Sulivan has given in ‘his book. As the title indicates, the work 
has been written’ in the style of “Familiar Letters,’—“a_ style 
which has been adopted, ‘because better suited to the purposes of 
personal descriptions.” The period embraced, is from the peace 
of 1783 to that of 1815, an interval, during ,which, some of the 
greatest men stood conspicuous before the country, on those great 
points of ‘political policy, which must continue now,as they were 
then, the leading tepics in the discussion of ‘every question of na- 
tional moment. 

Thé sketches, which Mr. Sniivan has presented of these events, 
and of. the men ‘who were active in bringing them about, is full of 
interest. The figures however, though good personal likenesses, 
are not always grouped togéther in such a manner as to place each 
character in his fair and proper light. Mr: Sulivan evidently has 
his partialities, and he does not.fail to show this, in the position 
whieh his favorites occupy in the foreground of his pictures. 

The following recollection of W ashington’s appearance and 
charaeter, may serve as a specimen of Mr. ‘Suliv an’s manner: 


“The following are recollections of‘ Washington, derived from repeated 
opportunities of seeing him during* the three last years of his public life. 
He was over six feet in stature; of strong, bony, muscular frame, without 
fulness of covering, Well formed and straight. He was a man of most ex- 
traordinary physical strength. In his own house his action was calm, ‘de- 
liberate, and dignified, without pretension to gracefulness, or peculiar man- 
ner, but merely natural, and sueh as ene would think jt should be in such a 
man, When walking in the street, his movement had not the soldierly air 
which might be expected. His habitual motions had been formed long be- 
fore he took command of the American armies, in the wars of the interior, 
and in the surveying of wilderness lands, employments in Which grace and 
elegance were not likely to be acquired. At the age of sixty-five, time had 
done nothing towards bending him out of his natural erectness. His de- 
portment was invariably grave; it was sobriety that stopped short of sad- 
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ness. His presence inspired a veneration, and a-feeling of awe, rarely ex- 
perienced imthe presence of any man. -His mode-of speaking was stow 
and deliberate,not as though he was in search of, fine words, but that he 
might utter those only adapted to his purpose. . It was the usage for all per- 
sons, in good society, to attend Mrs. Washington’s levee every Friday even- 
ing. He was always present. The young ladies used to throng around 
him, and engage him ur conversation, There were some.of the well re- 
membered bejles of that day who imagined themselves te be favorites with 
him. As these were the only opportunities which they had of conversing 
with him, they were dispgsed-to us¢ them.. One would think, that a gentle- 
man and a gallant, soldier, if he could ever laugh, or dress ‘his countenance 
in smiles, would do so when surtounded by young and adasiring beauties. 
But this was never so; the countenance of Washimgton never ‘softened ; 
nor changéd its habitual gravity. One who had lived always in his family, 
said, that his raanner in pnbli¢ life, and urthe seclusion of most retired life, 
was alwaysthe same. Being asked whether Washihgton could laugh;’ this 
person said, that this was a rare occurrence, but that one instance was re- 
membered when he laughed most heaftily at her narration of an incident 
in which she was a party concerned; and in which-he applauded her ageh- 
cy. The late General Cobb, who was long a member of his family dnring 
the war, (and who enjoyed a laugh as mucli as any man could,) said, that 
he never saw Washingtor laugh, ¢xceptig when Colenel Scammel (if this 
was the person) came to dine at head quarters. Scammel had a fund of lu- 
dicrous anecdotes, aid a manner of telling them, which relaxed even ‘the 
gravity of the commander ‘in chief. ; 

“General Cobb also said, that the forms of proceeding .at head-quarters 
were exact and precise ; orderly and punctual. At the appointedthoment, 
Washington appeared at the breakfast table. He expected to find all the 
members of his family, (Cebb, Hamilton, Humphreys, were among them,) 
awaiting him. He came dressed for the'day; and brought with him the let- 
ters and despatches of the preceding day, with short memoranda of the an- 
swers t6.be made; also the substance of erders: to be issued.. When 
breakfast was over, these papers were distributed among his aids, to be put. 
into form. Soon after, he mounted his horse to visit the troops; and expec- 
ted to find; om his return before noon, all the papers prepared:for his fhspec« 
tion and signature. There was no familiafity in his presence; it was all 
sobriety and.business. His mode of life was abstemious and’ temperate. 
He had a decided preference for certain sorts of food, pfobably from early 
associations. Throughout the war, as it was understood in his mihtary 
family, he gave a part of eyery day to private prayer and devotion. 

“While he lived in Philadelphia, as President,.he rose at four m the mern- 
ing; andthe general rule of his house was that the fires should he cover- 
ed, and the lights extinguished at a certain hour ; whether this was nine or 
ten, is not recollected. . 

“In the early part of his administration, great complaints were made by 
the opposition, of the arjstocratic and royal demeanor of the President, 
Mr. Jefferson makes some conimentaries on this subject, which do no credit 
to his head or hissyheart. Those are too little to be transcribed from the 
works of this “great and good man.” (See yol. iv. p. 487.). Dr. Stuart, of 
Virginia, wrote to him of the dissatisfaction which prevailed on this subject 
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in Virginia. Inthe 5th vol. of Marshall, page 164, wil be found an extract’ 


of Washington’s vindication of his conduct; anda most satisfactory one, 
and which shows,the proper character of Mr. Jefferson’s ‘Anas.’ ‘These 
complaints related,an particular, to the manner of receiving such visiters as 
came from respect, or from curiosity, of which there wére multitudes. The 
purpose of Washington. was, that such vis.ters should accomplish their ob- 
jects, without a sacrifice of time, Which he considered indispensable to the 
performance of -his public, duties. 

“He devoted one hour every other Tuesday, from three to four, .to these 
visits. He understood himself to be. visited as the President of the United 
States, and. not on his own aceount. -He was not to» be seen by any body 
and every body; .but required that every one who came should be mtrodu- 
ced by his Secretary, or by some gentlenran, whom he knew himself. He 
lived on the south sidewwf Chesnut street, just below. Sixth. The place of 
reception was the.dining room in the rear, twenty-five or thirty feet in 
length, incliding the bow projecting into the garden, Mrs. Washington 
received her visiters in thé two rooms on the second floor,:from front to rear. 

“At three o’clock, or at any time within.a quarter of an hour afterwards, 
the visiter was conducted to 4his dining room, from which all seats had 
been removed for the time. -On erttering he saw the tall manly figure of 
Washington clad in black velvet; his hair m full dress, powdered and gath- 
ered -behind in a‘large silk bag; yellow. gloves on his hands; holding a 
coeked hattwith a cockade in it, and the edges adorned with ayblack feather 
about anineh deep. He wore knee and shee buckles; and. a long sword, 
with a finely wrought and polished steel hilt, which appeared at the left hip ; 
the coat worn over the blade, and appearmg from under the folds behind. 
The scabbard was white polished leather. 

“He stood always in front of the. fire-place, with his face towards the 
door of entrance. -The visiter was cortducted to him, and he required to 
have the name so distinctly pronounced, that he-could hear it, He had the 
very uncommon faculty of associating ‘a man’s name, and personal appear- 
ance, so durably in his memory, as to be able to call any one by name, who 
made him a second visit. He received his visiter. with a dignified bow, 
while his hands were so disposed of as.to indicate that the salutation was 
not to be accompanied with shaking hands. ‘This ceremony never occur- 
red in these visits, even with his most near friends, that no distinction might 
be made: . _' : 

“As visiters came in, they formed acirele around the room. Ata quarter 
past three, the door was closed; and the circle was formed for that day. 
He then began on the right, and spoke to eaeh visiter, calling him by 
name, ahd exchanging a few.words -with him.. When he had completed 
his-circuit, he resumed his first position, and the visiters approached him in 
succession, bowed and retired. By four o’clock this ceremony was over. 

“On the evenings when Mrs. Washington received visiters, he did not 
consider himself as visited.. He was then,as a private gentleman, dressed 
usually in some coloted.coat and waistcoat, (the only one recollected was 
brown, with bright buttons,) and black, ,on Kis lower limbs. He had then 
neither hat nor sword; he moved about among the company, conversing 
with one and another. He had once a fortnight an official dinner, and se- 
lect corapanies on other days. He sat (it is said) at the side, in a central 
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position, Mrs. Washington opposite; the two ends were occupied by mem- 
bers of his family, or by personal friends.” 


Mr. Sulivan has in many parts of his letters, sketehed the man- 
ners of our people in times gone by. To those who are fond of 


tracing the changes our society has undergone in this respect, the 


following extracts may prove acceptable: 


“It may not be uninteresting to sketch the condition and usages of socie- 
ty about the time of the adoption of the constitution, according to the im- 
pression now retained of them. There were families who were affluent 
and social They interchanged dinners and suppers. The evening 
amusement was usually games at catds. Tables were loaded with provis- 
ions. ‘Those of domestic origin were at less than half the cost of the pres- 
ent time. The busy part of society dined then, as now, at one, others at 
two o’clock; three o’clock was the latest hour ‘for the most formal occa- 
sions. There were no theatrical entertainments; there was a positive le- 
gal prohibition. There wetfe concerts. About the year 1760, Concert 
Hall was built bya gentleman named Deblois, for the purpose of giving 
concerts; and private gentlemen played and sang for the amusement of the 
company. There were subscription assemblies for dancing, at the same 
place, and it required a unanimous assent to gain ddnditien.. Dress was 
much attended to by both Sexes. Coats of every variety of color ‘were 
worn, not excepting ‘red; semetimes the cape and collar-were of Velvet, 
and of a different color from the coat. Minuets were danced, and contrg 
dances. Cotilhons were'of later date. They were introduced by the 
French, who were refugees from the West India Islands. A very impor- 
tant personage, in the fashionable world, was Mrs. Haley,.sister of the cel- 
ebrated John Wilkes, “ She came over in the year 1785, and purchased the 
house in which the late Gardiner Greene lived, at the head of Court street. 
She was then advanced in life, of singular personal appearance, but a lady 
of amiable deportment. She afterwards married a gentleman who was the 
uncle of a celebrated Scotch reviewer ;, but after some years returned to 
England. Her house was a place of fashionable resort. Marriages and fu- 
nerals were occurrences of much niore ceremony than at the present day. 
The bride was visited daily for four su¢cessive weeks. Public notice was 
given of funerals, and private invitations also. Attendance was expected; 
and there was a long trail of followers, and all the carriages and chaises 
that couléLbe had. “The number of the former i in fown was not more than 
ten or twelve. There were no public carriages earlier than the beginning of 
1789; and very few for sgme‘years afterwards. Young men, at their enter- 
tainments, sat long and‘ drank deep, compared to the present custom. 
Their meetings were enlivened with anetdofe and song.” 


“About the end of the century, the forms of society underwent consider- 
able change. The levelling process of France began to be felt. Powder 
for the hair began to be unfashionable. A loose dress for the lower limbs 
was adopted. Wearing the hair tied, was given’ up, and-short hair became 
common. Colored garments went out of use, and dark’ér black, were sub- 
stituted: Buckles disappeared. The style of life had.acquired more of ele- 
vance, as means had increased.' Crowded parties, in the evening, were not 
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as common then as they arenow. There was more.of sociability, and less 
form and display, tlian there is‘now. Some of these changes may be refer- 
red to the increase of numbers, and of ~wealth. The Americans are not a 
people of light, spiritual amusement, as the French and Germans are. In 
this part of the country, they are much more like what the English are rep- 
resented to be. There must be many still living who remember the frank, 
friendly, social, unceremonious intercourse which prevailed thirty or forty 
years ago. Has it disappeared? If~it has, from what cause;.and is the 
present state of things a better one?” 


To the last question, we say decidedly, no and there are many 
of our old folks who will join in our negation. For the proof of 
this however, we shall reserve ourselves for another occasion, 
when we-hope to lay before our readers some reflections upon 
the changes of names and eharacter, our people have undergone. 
Meanwhile, we recommend Mr. Sulivan’s work, to the attentive 
perusal of our readers. - No politician of our country should be 
without it in his library; for if it serves no other purpose, it will 
answer as a useful index, to the various political events which 
have transpired in our country-since the adoption of the federal 
constitution. The book js not-for sale in aur city; but our enter- 
prising, booksellers, will soon be able to supply any demand which 
might be made for it. pa al 





HERE ARE ROSES, FRESH AND BLOOMING. 


(Sent to a Young Lady. , 
BY THE LATE EDWARD CARROLL. . 


se. I. 
Here are roses,fresh and blooming, 
‘  Sprinkled with the niorming dew; 
Think, oh! think it not presuming, 
That I offer them to you. 


Il. 
Fresh, I found.them, sweetly sleeping, 
At the balmy morning’s rise; 
When Aurora just was.peeping, 
From beneath the eastern skies. , 


—* 
Soft, I stole them; without waking, 
From their slumber sweet and meek; 
And I culled them without shaking 
The dew-drops from their damask cheek! 
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IV. 

Now awake, alas they’re weeping— 
Pearly tears are in their eyes— 

For the friends which they left sleeping; 
Underneath the morning skies: 


Vv. 
Kindly take them, and while pressing 
To your lips, a soft kiss lend; 
They will smile, and feel the blessing 
Of so pure and fair a friend. 





— 


THE WRECKERS—A TALE OF THE SEA: 


Tue swift and muddy current of the Father of Rivers, spurned 
by the “quick revolving wheels of the huge tow-boat Hercules, 
flew in a ‘wide streak of dark foam astern, as the unconquered 
power of her engine’ bore the numerous Vessels attached to her, 
down toward the Balize. 

It is a pleasing thing, to behold the dark cloud of pine smoke 
rolling and writhing like an “everlasting serpent,” and as it cools, 
gradually falling and smothering upon the high ager fy rhe 
canes and reeds on the low shores of the river; while the hiss 
and scream of the disengaged vapour, as it celebrates its liberty, 
and the quiet steady motion of the iron arm, seem so utterly inade- 
quate to convey the chain of large ships and brigs which cluster 
round the boat, that one can scarcely realize that these are the only 
movers of the mighty mass. The manner in which these tow- 
boats take down their charge is somewhat curious. Look at that 
group now coming down! You perceive, as they approach, the 
low sharp narrow hull and wide guards of the steamer, so keen 
that at her present speed she scarce ripples the water which is 
rolling and tumbling, in a huge moving pile of foam, from the square 
bow of that black brig attached to her larboard side, and which 
you may easily see, from her rusty “parson gray sides, white and 
black ports and heavy bow and stern, to be an English merchant- 
man. Outside of the Englishman is a long yankee topsail schoon- 
er, which evidently smacks of the Bay State. Upon the other 
side of the tow-boat, is lashed one of our own choice packet ships; 
notice her well; is she not a beautiful thing, five hundred tons at 
the least, and as light and airy in her rig as a yacht! You see 
her sides have a bright varnish streak which shews the rich colour 
of the pine: her lower masts are not high, and have a neat set of 
shrouds taut as a drum-head; her topmasts, especially the fore- 
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top-mast, are rather disproportionably long, and tapering up with to’ 
gallant-masts, royals and sky-scrapers, all white and clean. Her 
lower yards are cock-billed, but you may see what a spread of 
canvass they must support; her fkying-jib-boom is in, sails all 
stowed and neatly trussed. Behind these and attached with hal- 
sers, are two smaller craft, and still farther astern, another. Truly 
a tail worthy of a comet, or a Highland chieftain! Down they 
went, and winding through the horse-shoe bend known as the Eng- 
lish Turn, passed unweariedly on by point La Hache and fort St. 
Philip, somewhere in which neighbourhood, the gallant Commo- 
dore who is still, I believe, in ¢ommand of one of the Chesapeake 
floating palaces, was so much embarrassed by the canvass backs. 

To have the true zest of the story, you should hear the veteran 
tell it from the head of his own splendid table. 

In the year 18—, the jolly old man had the command of a large 
ship from New Orleans to Havre. Steamers were not then;—so 
he proceeded down the Massissippi with a fair breeze and every 
thing set. Happily and prosperously the good ship ploughed the 
waves, when suddenly her progress was arrested. In vain did the 
favouring gale fill the expanded canvass; she was jammed among 
the canvass backs! 'This was being taken aback with a vengeance. 
What could the gallant Captain do!—the ship could not move and 
the ducks would not. Long did he ponder then in anxious thought: 
at last he crammed a bag or so of heavy shot into a four-pounder, 
and running it out of the bow-port fired among them. - Then rose 
the deafening whirr of million wings, as what was left of the raft 
of ducks rose from the water, amid the splutter and splashing of 
the wounded. The jolly boat was lowered and two hundred and 
forty-eight dead canvass backs were picked up; as to the wounded, 
“nomen illis Legio”—they were innumerable and not to be had! 
Canvass backs all the way to Havre, and plenty to give away when 
he got there.—Revenons. | . 

The fair blue waves of the Gulf of Mexico gently heaved in 
long rolls before the western breeze,—the steamer cast loose from 
the various vessels she had brought down, and soon disappeared 
within the Balize. The different craft shaped out their respective 
courses, and gradually diverged from each other. .Two,—the 
American ship and the British brig stood on the same course: 
both were bound for Europe; and though the Milo far outsailed the 
Nimrod, yet they kept pretty much together, for the passes of the 
South of Florida bore no very good character then. Days passed, 
and still the favorable gale urged them on. Gradually it increased ; 
and ere long the American ship, under treble reafed topsails and 
storm jib, flew before it into the Florida stream. The wind blew 
fiercely, broad on the beam as she hauled round the. Tortugas; and 
her experienced and kind hearted Captain hove to in that tremen- 
dous sea to wait for the Nimrod. In the course of the afternoon, 
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the clouds rose heavy, dark and thick, crowding on each other 
from the eastward, but still the wind hung in its old quarter, and fly- 
ing before the gale the stout English brig rushed madly into the 
stream. 

The Captain of the Milo wished to speak him, and reducing sail 
on his vessel kept slowly on; and as the Nimrod ranged up, gave 
his helm a shear a weather, and came into hailing distance. ' His 
clear voice rang through the howling of the tempest,— 

“We shall have a heavy gale, and if you don’t know this place 
well, you had better follow me; keep just inmy wake, and [ll try 
to lead you safe.” 

In a few minutes the Milo took the lead again, and with ev- 
ery thing made -fast and ready for the gale, pressed on: in her 
dangerous track. The strong current of the Gulf, favoured and 
increased by the. wind, rolled in long mountain billows, which 
though large and high were not stéep, but rose and fell in huge 
regular slopes. Up and down these thefnoble vessels rushed. No 
longer in the same elegant and taper rig in which she entered on 
the Gulf, the Milo was reduced to working masts only, her royals 
and light sails on deck and her to’-gallant masts standing bare and 
stripped of the yards. | 

Under the little of her storm sails that was shewn she flew on, 
hounding down the liquid mountain side like the freed and proud 
deer, while the showers of foam that rose high in air as her bows 
surged into the element, whitened the grim surface of the deep. 
Not far behind, plunged heavily on the English brig; collier built, 
she could not compete in speed with the American packet ship, 
but still her black mass was urged through the waters with great 
rapidity. ‘The piling clouds were black as night above, but skirted 
with a dull dead coppery hue which was reflected on the raging 
waters. You might hear the distant growl of the muttering thun- 
der as it rolled, gathering strength, through the unbounded arch of 
heaven,—dull and low in its first intonations, but rising im force of 
sound as it drew nearer, till it burst over head like the crash of a 
world. There was yet no lightning, but the hot stifling sulphurous 
atmosphere told of its presence, though invisible. ~The wind. in- 
creased as the day fell; and before dark, both vessels under bare 
poles scudded before the gale. Suddenly the wind lulled away; 
and the huge waves ran rioting on, bearing the helpless vessels 
upon their foaming crests. The experienced Captain of the Milo, 
well aware of the manner int which the storm would return, con- 
trived to lay his ship, as much as possible, in the contrary direction 
from that they had hitherto pursued. There wasa short breathi 
space in which the elements girded ‘themselves up for their work. 
After a pause of a few minutes, a keen dazzling flash sprang from 
the murky bosom of the cloud, and was again swallowed up in the 
darkness. The rattling shock of the thunder instantly followed ; 
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and with a rushing sound as of mighty waters, and enveloped in 
a cloud of spray, the tempest burst out from the north éast. So 
sudden and violent was the blast, as to quell and almost stop the 
roll of the billows, which, stirred by the south-wester and moving 
with the stream, had attained a prodigious height. It fell upon the 
two vessels with equal fury; and though the ‘Milo was nearly be- 
fore it, yet it poured upon her quarter with such force as to eareen 
her gunwale down, and away she went with the very smallest 
piece of her storm try-sail set, and with three men lashed to the 
wheel to keep her from broaching to. 

The Nimrod was taken broad on the beam, and though there 
was not a rag of canvass on her, she was pressed bodily down; 
but fortunately the succeeding wave struck her on the ‘quarter, 
with such force as to stave in her bulwarks and heave her stern 

up into the wind. More heavily built than the American, she was 
unable to keep her in sight; for as neither could shew more than a 
yard or two of canvass wader the hurricane, it was impossible for 
the Captain of the Milo to reduce his fearful speed. Still he hung 
out a lioht from his mizen top; though the dashing of the rain, 
which now descended in torrents, and the rolling and pitching of 
the vessel soon extinguished it. He hugged the wind as much as 
possible, and lay up the channel from. shout Orange Key where 
the wind first shifted towards Cape Florida. The good ship was 
still under command, and though she dashed with great violence 
into the precipitous trough of the cross sea, and there strained up 
the unsteady ascent, still nothing had given way; the cordage was 
strung like wire, but no rope had failed, no “bolt started. The 
wind hauled round more and more to the north, and still more dif- 
ficult was it to hold the gallant ship up to her course; the strong 
undertow of the Gulf bore her on beyond the Cape, and she stood 
directly in for the new Inlet: The clouds lifted far to the west, 
and the low green shore of Florida appeared distinctly right 
ahead. Still the fated vessel sped on, and a few minutes would 
have seen her shivered and crushed upon the beach: but at the 
critical period when the foam of the breakers might be seen from 
the deck, the wind hauled again to the north west, and the voice 
of the Captain was heard, as he ordered the head of the jib raised 
to pay her off. The fierce wind seized it, and spite of lashings 
and bolt repes, blew it clear from the stay; but the head of the 
ship was canted round, and she gradually gathered way upon the 
other tack, the raging sea making a clear breach over her. She 
plunged deep into the broad black breast of the succeeding billow, 
and, when she emerged, from stem to stern the decks were clear of 
every thing that was not lashed down; the long-boat had broken 
from the chocks, and, riven into fragments, disappeared in the boil- 
ing wave ; and as the huge foam crest rolled away, the convulsed 
and despairing motion of more than one arm was seen amid the 
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“yesty” froth, and the scream of the drowning men heard above 
the triumphant shouting of the tempest. 

But the gallant ship was safe now,—the wind, though still vio- 
lent, was subsiding, and ere long she dashed by the Great Isaac 
through Providence channel, and under reefed topsails and cour- 
ses came out upon the broad Atlantic. : 

But where was her consort? After he lost sight of the Milo 
in the distance, the English Captain was thrown upon himself;—and 
putting the brig before the wind, retraced his course towards the 
Florida reef,—and running by that dangerous ledge of rocks, stood 
on, till the change of wind from the west and north compelled him 
to alter his course. He ordered his helm down, and calculating 
on the strength of his vessel, risked the chance of injury to his 
spars from the heavy roll, and wore her round. Unfortunately, 
as she whirled rapidly round, she rose with her broadside on the 
peak of a wave, and the full force of the gale striking her in that 
position, she seemed to roll over to the trough below; for a few 
moments she lay helpless and log-like, tossed upon the billows, un- 
til her mainmast went by the board carrying with it the foretop- 
mast and head of the foremast. Slowly she righted—binnacle and 
every thing else even to the caboose swept from the deck, and the 
wreck of the faremast still hanging on her lee. This however an- 
swered a good purpose, for the resistance caused by it threw her 
head farther round. The Englishmen, true tars, soon cleared her 
of this, and the dismasted vessel rushed once more madly on. 
None of the hands were lost—their time was not yet come. The 
compass had gone with the binnacle, and the leshaloes vessel drove 
on before the wind, unguided, and the sportof the storm. At that 
fearful rate they were not long in again traversing the stream, and 
soon the long low sandy beach of Dog’ Key lay just before them. 
The breakers tan in a long career upon the shelving shore, gradu- 
ally swelling till their full bosoms burst in a sheet of foam. 
Then despair seized on the seamen; but the Captain, aman of iron 
nerve, took the helm, and shouting to the men to hold on for their 
lives, put her bows on. She took the ground with a crash that 
shook every timber in her, and the foremast flew quivering like a 
reed far over the bow. The men, prepared for the shock, hekd on, 
though severely bruised and shaken; and again the groaning vessel 
was raised and rudely set down upon the sand. Vet violent as 
were the shocks, the English oak held its own—and the well com- 
pacted frame quivered and trembled, but did not part. The brig 
was laden with cotton, which, as usual, was packed with great 
tightness under the deck beams, and contributed materially to hold 
her together. 

That long, long weary night: did those ill-fated men cling to 
their vessel; and as the slow minutes passed, prayers from fainti 
souls went up in vain, Some, in the rage of despair, maddened by 
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contemplating the horrors of their situation, threw sheniasbe es 
with frantic laugh into the boiling breakers. Others still clung to 
the shattered bulwarks until their energies were gone—when the 
fainting arms relaxed their grasp, and they sank quiet and without 
a str uggle. When the red dawn beamed across the now cloudless 
east and tinged with roses the subsiding sea, but two were left 
upon the deck. The-C: aptain who, though a man of weak frame, 
had supported the terrors of the night, and one old weather beaten 
seaman, inured to hardship in forty years of expostire, remained 
sole tenants of the crewless vessel. 

As the bright orb of day leaped up rejoicing from his stormy 
couch, they rose from the’ deck where involuntary devotion had 
prostrated them, and sadly grasped each other’s hands. The rough 
cheek of the old tar was channelled. with tears, which all the dan- 
ger he had undergone could not extort, as he looked in the writh- 
ing countenance of his commander and. saw his features, usually 
so stern and composed, convulsed as he gazed upon his shattered 
craft, and the formless and crushed bodies of his crew dashed high 
upon the shore. For some moments neither spoke; but at last 
the old seamen broke the painful silence,— 

“Bear a good heart Captain—what thof we be laid up high and 
dry on this here piece of shingle, the good old Nimrod is under us 
yet, and sound from keelson to gunnel. My poor messmates is gone, 
be sure, but they’ve cast anchor in the port of Heaven, thof their pas- 
sage there were summut rough.”—Here the old man lifted his hands 
to his grey hairs in reverence,and his eyes filled and his strong deep 
voice trembled as he went on: “poor Bill Jones! did ye see him, 
Sir, when he slipped his cable? D’ye see, I made myself fast with 
a double hitch to the stump of the mainmast, and Bill, he comes 
and makes fast to the starboard head of the companion, but, poor 
fellow, he cast a slippery hitch over the timber, and when the 
breaker came in, it carried him off like a cork—he struck out man- 
ful, but it pitched him right bows on to the windlass, and smashed 
all his forward timbers;—And there was—Jol, too—” 

“For God’s sake Richards,” interrupted the Captain, “say no,more 
about it. Oh! it has been a night of horror; but come let us see what 
is to be done; the sea has gone down, and we must try something. 

“Why, your honour, its all one to Bill Richards —but so be as 
how it seems to me, that we is got nothing to do, but to rig a sig- 
nal pole and put a distress flag on it, for d’ye see the boats is_ all 
smashed, clean entirely stove,—see, there’s a piece of the jolly 
hanging to the davits now; but never mind, y’ur honour, them 
wreckers ’ll be here in the twisting of a marlinspike; they scent 
out a wreck like a gull ona dead whale.” 

They soon raised a pole, and placed on it the union jack reversed, 
as a signal of distress. The scorching sun rode high in heaven, and 
yet no sail appeared; thirst began to fix its hot fangs upon the ship- 
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wrecked men. But ere long, far in the blue horizon gleamed a snowy 
speck.— Was it the dipping wing of the tropic bird! Again it rises 
and nearer than before, and soon the large lateen sails ‘of a felucca 
ure distinctly to be made out sloping backward to the extremity of 
the taper yard. She comes down before the breeze. But will she 
see the wreck? A short time will decide; see—she shifts her 
course a point or two away. “She sees us not Richards—but 
look again, she is brought up and comes down full upon us.” 

Gracefully riding over the swell, the low black craft came on; 
her sharp bow dividing the waves, which sprinkled their spray 
upon the cane-work that raised her bulwarks. Into the very 
edge of the surf the light vessel came, and furling her sails, drop- 
ped anchor and hoisted out her boat. It was manned. by a mot- 
ley crew,—Spaniards, Indian and French. As they neared the 
wreck, the survivors raised a faint shout of welcome, which re- 
mained unanswered. ‘The Captain of the felucca, a swarthy and 
mustachioed Spaniard called by-his men Don José, spoke a few 
words in his own language to the crew, and they rapidly ran 
alongside and ascended the shroud ladder. The Englishmen ran 
to assist them up, and eagerly poured out thanks for their aid. 
The Spaniard asked them, “Are youall?” The English Captain 
replied, “We are the only two saved.” Don José muttered 
awhile with his men, then asked again, “What is the cargo?” 
To this the Captain answered, “that there was a large amount of 
specie on board, and 750 bales of cotton.” After another short 
consultation, the Spaniard called to his: men, “Mata los, digo,” 
and coolly advancing to the Englishman, stabbed him to the‘heart 
as he reached out his hand to welcome him; while the crew rush- 
ed upon Richards, who vainly endeavored to resist, and striking 
him down with the boat-hook, tossed him oerbonrd, and deliber- 
ately proceeded to rifle the brig of the specie and such other arti- 
cles as they could stow. In the course of two hours they had car- 
ried off all that was portable, and setting fire to the brig stood off 
to the Seuthward. But their infernal plan failed. Richards, 
whose head was too hard to be easily broken, stunned and sense- 
less, was borne by the tide to the beach; and when he recovered 
his reason, perceived the brig in flames, arid the felucca standing 
off. Deeply did the despairmg man curse the fiends, and earnestly 
did he cry to heaven not to suffer such crime to pass unpunished. 
Surrounded by the mutilated and tainted corses of his messmates, 
he sat anxiously looking out upon the horizon. Nor were his 
hopes disappointed. 

The American schooner of war Alligator was then cruising in 
the vicinity, and the look out reported that there was a vessel on 
fire, near, as-he saw a huge column of smoke in the direction of 
Dog Key. Ina moment, all the canvass she could bear was set 
upon the schooner, and in a beautifully tapering pile of snow 
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white sail, She passed rapidly on; the water ran in a sheet from 
the forecastle aft to to the quarter deck, the scuppers were buried 
on the lee, and the vessel sprang like a steed pricked by the spur. 
In a short time she reached the burning brig; and the boat speedily 
lowered, rowed twice round her, but found no one, and was about 
returning to the schooner, when they heard the faint and husky 
halloo of Richards from the beach. 

With parched and baking lips the exhausted man vainly tried 
to speak, and the young midshipman in charge of the boat, rightly 
interpreting his signs, handed him a beaker of water. After a 
long draught, he called hastily, “on board,—on board,” and as the 
boat returned to the schooner, repeated the tale. The boat was 
instantly hoisted in, and the schooner’s course altered to the south- 
west. Far away in the distance was the felucca. In vain did 
she press on to escape,—the full breeze freshened as on purpose 
to aid the avenger, and the noble schooner came up, hand over 
hand, bringing the breeze down with her. The sun was setting 
as they ran alongside, and at the crash of the meeting bulwarks, 
thirty athletic seamen sprang on the low deck. A few seconds of 
close and desperate struggle ensued, and Richards, cutlass in hand, 
led the way aft to the Captain. At sight of him the miscreant 
trembled, for he thought the dead had returned; but taking courage 
from despair, he fired, and the left arm of the brave seamen fell 
broken wil the elbow. With aloud and deep execration the 
undaunted Richards replied with the full sweep of his weapon, 
and the keen blade, vengeful and hissing, clove him from shoulder 
to waist, and prostrated the ghastly and withering corpse upon 
the deck. The struggle was over, and the felucca taken in tow. 
The specie was totialtnied, and the pirates committed to irons till 
their arrival in Havana, where the last judgment of the law pas- 
sed upon them. Richards still lives, upon a pension given him by 
the owners, and frequently whiles away the tedious time by sto- 
ries or rather “yarns” of past perils, among which the above 
makes no inconsiderable figure. L. 
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Cease, lady, cease! I may not be, 
While memory lives, a thrall to thee! 
Vain is that eye’s dark meltingness; 
Vain is that lip’s most dear caress; 
Vainly the liquid tones distil, 

Like bright drops sparkling from a rill; 
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Vain is that form’s unequalled grace, 

And vain the magic of that face— 

Tis useless all—I cannot be, 

While memory lives, a thrall to thee! 

Yet think me not a soulless one, 

Because I bow not at thy throne, 

For I can feel—aye, more have felt— 

My stubborn will like icecrags melt 
Beneath a fair girl’s burning glance; 

Have whirled, delighted, in the dance; 
Have pressed a yielding hand in mine; 
Have sworn a mortal was divine; 

Have gazed until my soul was gone; 

Have knelt and worshipped many a one; 
Have felt the throbbing pulses bound, 
Like war-horse at the trumpet sound, 
The dim eye swim, the breath come thick, 
Have sighed, like furnace, deep and quick; 
Have followed with my straining sight, 
Like Persian for the morning light— 

All this I’ve done, and felt, and known, 
And yet I kneel not at thy throne!— 
For—after all my ecstasies, 

My hopes, and joys, and fantasies 

Had made me think her more than human— 
Some .“jade’s trick” proved her “very woman.” 
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Tus oration is no holiday performance. _ It is not to be classed 
with the things of trope and gaud, which flaunt their gay colours 
athwart the eye for a moment, and then like summer slecda, van- 
ish into darkness. It is not like too many of its mates, a mere 
carnival of rhetoric, presenting the mind with little besides a pro- 
cession of motley and brilliant images—amusing and cheating it 
with an empty show. | Itis Mees, better, nobler than this. The 
intellect, from which it sprung has, it is true, been enriched,expand- 
ed and softened by literature and the meditations of the closet; 
but it has escaped that efleminacy which is apt to attach to the 
mere scholar, and achieved, for itself, in the open atmosphere of 
the world, and:the stern conflicts of life,a healthful vigour and ro- 
bustness, which belong not to the simple man of letters. And 
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Mr. Southard has selected for his theme, topics which might pro- 
perly exhaust the wisdom of the gravest statesman, the acuteness 
of the most accomplished lawyer, the learning of the most ele- 
gant and profound scholar. ‘The weight of character, the school- 
ed wisdom, the trained mind, the refined taste, which belong 
to these, have in this effort been properly bestowed, in developing 
the moral pre-eminence and completeness, the literary excellence 
and fullness of the Bible. The systems of religious faith, or the 
relationships which connect man with deity; the principles of mo- 
rality or the rules of action obligatory between man and man,— 
these systems as developed in the writings and recorded sayings 
of philosophers in every age, are compared with the religious 
teachings and moral rules of the Bible, and the comparison results 
in the demonstrated insufficiency and uncertainty of all profane 
speculations and heathen philosophies. The claims of the Bible 
as a standard of language—as the fullest fountain of pure unadul- 
terated English, are judiciously discriminated and eloquently en- 
forced. Mr. Southard has dilated upon the various power of the 
Anglo-Saxon dialect of our language, in the glowing expression of 
panegyric, yet we are satisfied he has not gone too far—aAnd here 
we would remark, that though in the general, this is the most liv- 
ing form of our tongue, and equally adapted to almost any class of 
composition, yet it is distinctively as the vehicle and clothing of 
passion, that it infinitely surpasses in power any other mode of 
phraseology. Indeed, we venture nothing in roundly asserting, 
that it contains the only key to the feelings; it alone can give 
clear and pathetic voice to the warm passions of the soul. The 
more learned and elaborate methods drawn from the Latin and the 
Greek, may answer for the refinements, generalizations, and des- 
tinctions of essayists, schoolmen and metaphysicians—as they were 
their creation; bet he who would live in the hearts, and be fa- 
miliar to the tongues of men as poet or orator, must avoid this 
foreign, cold and marrowless phraseology, as he would the very 
winding sheet of thought. In its best state, as seen in the pages 
of Johnson and Gibbon, it is only stately and splendid, but totally de- 
ficient in flexibility and elasticity. If we may be allowed to 
indulge in a fanciful illustration, we would express our opinion 
and preference, in a verse of Tom Moore’s:— 


“Lesbia wears a robe of gold, 

But all so close the nymph hath laced it, 
Not a charm of beauty’s mould— 

Presumes to stay where Nature placed it! 
Oh! my Nora’s gown for me, 

That floats as wild as mountain breezes, 
Leaving every beauty free, 
To sink or swell as Heaven pleases,— 

Yes my Nora Creina, dear! 
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My simple, graceful Nora Creina— 
Nature’s dress 
Is loveliness, 

The dress you wear, my Nora Creina!” 


We are disposed to accord the’ praise, which Mr. Southard 
renders to Mr. Webster as a great master of the Anglo-Saxon. But 
though we would not, for a moment, hesitate to rank Mr. Webster 
above Lord Brougham, not only in the purity, but every other 
quality of his style, as hardly to be named in the same breath; yet 
we think, there ate speakers, in this country, who are even more 
loyal than he, to their genuine mother tongue. No orator could 
employ a more transparent medium of thought, but we would not 
place him above all orators in the United States, for the warmth, 
homeliness and truth of his style. We would hazard the opinion, 
that Mr. Clay is a more passionate speaker, and that his pathos is 
conveyed in a dress more thoroughly Saxon—a nearer approach 
to the breathing Anglo-Saxon of the Scriptures, and of Shakes- 
peare. It is, however, only in this point, that we would deny Mr. 
Webster pre-eminence. It is not in our power, if it even were 
our wish, to detract from Mr. Webster’s general merits. His 
written orations, and many of his senatorial speeches need not 
shrink from a comparison with the proudest monuments of Greek 
or Roman intellect; will easily take rank, with the noblest efforts 
of England’s heroic orators——a Chatham, a Pitt, anda Burke; and 
can find as yet no companionship, or parallel, in this country. 
We have thought, indeed, that his reply to Genl. Hayne, unpre- 
meditated and extemporaneous as it was,—when we consider it 
in all its various and contrasted manifestations of power, is with- 
out an example in the history of any people. The lamp of De- 
mosthenes, and the anxious labour of Cicero, did not bear witness 
to more mature and finished specimens of art. 

We possess, in our own State, two orators, not unworthy to be 
mentioned with the great names, we have been commenting on, 
as consummate masters of the Anglo-Saxon riches of our lan- 
guage,—Mr. Legare and Mr. Preston; and, however different 
they may be, in all other respects, they are_yet both consummate in 
this. We anticipate a dissent from many of our readers, in this 
opinion. We know that the Anglo-Saxon is frequently con- 
founded with coarseness and baldness; and that “plain English” 
does not extend beyond a homely strength and a downright direct- 
ness. With those, who always associate Swift with a pure a 
and forget Shakespeare, we will be held as dealing in heresy. But 
the readers of Shakespeare, need not be told, that there is nothin 
magnificent, or brilliant in description; there is nothing delicate, 
refined and gentle in sentiment; there is nothing curious, exquis- 
ite, or voluptuous in fancy ;—that finds not, in our mother tongue, 
a fitting utterance and echo. And those, who have delighted them- 
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selves with the more modern pages of Iamb,—the industrious bee, 
who has rifled the secluded and fragrant gardens of the old litera- 
ture of England of all their sweetness,—they need not be remind- 
ed of the Thsielisane of -the spoil, borne away from the seques- 
tered haunts, whither he was’ prone to wander and to dally. To 
those men, who associate the Anglo-Saxon with. Shakespeare, 
there will be found nothing inconsistent with our opinion, in the 
splendid wardrobe and flowing garments of Mr. Preston and Mr. 
Legare. We mean not to say, that they are servile in their ad- 
herence to this dialect, but simply that they have appreciated all 
that is lively, pathetic, and racy in it; and with it enlivened, re- 
freshed, and vivified their oratory. They know where it is indis- 
pensable; they feel where it can alone furnish the magic word. 
We cannot concur with Mr. Southard, that Socrates taught 
that “idelatry, profaneness and impurity” could be practised with 
impunity. % seems to us, that the orator, in his zeal to establish 
the excellence of the Scriptures, has committed injustice on the 
memory of him, whose wisdom and virtue is a rich portion of the 
treasures of humanity,and should be held in reverence and defended 
as a sacred legacy to his race.—And detraction from Socrates can- 
not add to the infinite merits of the Scriptures. ‘The Bible needs no 
foil: Christianity is no dim luminary, that requires darkness to make 
itvisible; it shines pre-eminent inits own absolute,uncontrasted glory. 
The charge of impurity originated with those, who condemned the 
philosopher to the hemlock; and it was as true, as the analagous 
one, aguaost him, who was without spot or blemish. “Behold a 
man gluttonous, and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and sin- 
ners.” ‘The Athenians themselves, in their subsequent conduct, 
gave explicit evidence of the light in which they held these accu- 
sations, and his malignant accusers. Plato informs us, that they 
would not suffer any of them to light fire at their hearths; they 
would not answer them a question; they would not bathe with 
them; and if they were seen to touch ever so large a vessel of 
water, they threw it away as impure: till, at last, these men, una- 
ble to bear this usage any longer, hanged themselves. But his 
disciples, Plato and Zenephon, have left us in no doubt, either as to 
his own personal purity, or the requisitions of his system of moral- 
ity and religion. It can be abundantly proved by quotations from 
their record of his life, and the manner of his death, how utterly 
untrue and groundless is the charge. They will shew that he held 
sin, to be identical with misery, degradation and pollution; and 
that happiness beyond the grave, could only be attained by deny- 
ing the passions, and in the language of Scripture, mortifying the 
flesh. Indeed, so far from allowing impurity, his system demanded 
an austerity of manners, a freedom from the vices, and an avoid- 
ance of the pleasures of the world, which would seem to chime in 
with the over refined notions of the hermits, under the Christian 
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dispensation. As we consider Mr. Southard very high authority 
we cannot content ourselves with opposing our dictum, to his 
statements; we will, therefore, give, what we consider, conclusive 
evidence of the truth of our views. And we will first use for our 
purpose, passages from the Phoedon of Plato, or Socrates’ conver- 
sations with his disciples, immediately before his death. He thus 
replies to one of his disciples, as to the character of virtue: 


“Let us not be imposed upon, my dear Simmias; the straight road to vir- 
tue, does not lie in shifting pleasure for pleasure, pain for pain, or one melan- 
choly thought for another, and imitating those, who change a large piece of 
money for many small ones. But wisdom is the only true and unalloyed 
coin, for which all others must be given in exchange. With that piece of 
money we purchase—fortitude, temperance, justice. In a word, that virtue 
is always true, which accompanies wisdom, without any dependence upon 
pleasure, grief, fear, or any other passions. Whereas, all other virtues, 
stript of wisdom, which run upon a perpetual change, are only shadows of 
virtue. ‘True virtue is really and in effect, a purgation from all this sort of 
passions.—And it is pretty evident, that those who instituted the purifica- 
tions, called by us Telletes, i. e. perfect expiations, were persons of no con- 
temptible rank, men of great genius, who in the first ages, meant by such 
riddles, to let us know, that who ever enters the other world, without being 
initiated and purified, shall be hurled headlong into the vast abyss; and 
that, whosoever after due purgation and expiation, shall be lodged in the 
apartments of the Gods. For as the dispensers of these expiations say, 
there are many, who bear the Thyrsus, but few, that are possessed by the 
Spirit of God. Now those, who are thus possessed, as I take it, are the true 
philosophers. I have tried all means, to be enlisted in that number, and 
have made it the business of my whole lifeto compass my end. [If it please 
God, I hope to know in a moment, that my efforts have not been ineffectual, 
and that success has crowned my endeavours. This, my dear Simmias and 
Cebes, is the apology which I offer to justify my not being troubled or afflic- 
ted at parting with you, and quitting my governors in this life, hoping to 
find good friends and rulers there as here.” 


And again, as to the destiny of the soul, whether pure or im- 
pure: 


“Now as to the soul, which is an invisible being that goes to a place like 
itself pure and invisible in the infernal world, and returns to a God full of 
wisdom and goodness, which I hope will be the fate of my soul, in a short 
time, if it please God. Shall a soul of this nature, and created with all these 
advantages, be dissipated and annihilated as soon as it parts from the body, 
as most men believe! No such thing. I will tell you rather what will come 
to pass, and what we ought steadfastly to believe. If the soul retains its 
purity without any mixture of filth from the body, as having entertained no 
voluntary correspondence with it; but on the contrary, having always avoided 
it, and re-collected itself within itself, in continual meditation; that is, in 
studying the true philosophy, and effectually learning to die—for philosophy 
is a preparation for death ; I say if the soul depart in this condition, it re- 
pairs to a being like itself—a being that is divine, immortal, and full of 
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wisdom—in which it enjoys an inexpressible felicity, in being freed from its 
errors, its fears, its amours, that tyrannized over it, and all the other evils 
pertaining to human nature : and as it is said of those who have been ini- 
tiated in holy mysteries, it truly passes a whole course of eternity with the 
gods. Ought not this to be the matter of our belief? But if the soul de- 
part full of uncleanness and impurity, as having been all along mingled with 
the body, always employed in its service, always possessed by the love of 
it, decoyed and charmed by its pleasures and lusts, insomuch that it believ- 
ed there was nothing true or real beyond what is corporeal—what may be 
seen, touched, drank, eaten, or what is the object of carnal pleasure ; that 
it hated, dreaded and avoided what the eyes of the body could not descry, 
all that is intelligible and can only be enjoyed by philosophy;—do you think 
I say, that a soul in this condition can depart pure and simple from this 
body?” 


In his answer to this question, Socrates gives it as his opinion, 
in a passage which has been happily and forcibly condensed by 
Milton in his Comus: 


“But when Lust, 
By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk, 
But most by lewd and lavish act of sin, 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 
The soul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies and imbrutes, till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being. 
Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp, 
Oft seen in charnel vaults and sepulchres, 
Lingering and sitting by a new made grave, 
As loath to leave the body that it so lov’d, 
And linked itself, by carnal sensuality, 
To a degenerate and degraded state.”’ 


This certainly does not sound much like encouragement to vice, 
or the possibility of practising it without pain and pollution. But 
we will fortify our position with still another passage, which is 
still more pointed and explicit: 


“There is one thing more, my friends, that is a very just thought, viz: 
that if the soul is immortal, it stands in need of cultivation and improve- 
ment, not only in the time that we call the time of life, but for the future, 
or what we call the time of eternity. For if you think justly on this point, 
you will find it very dangerous to neglect the soul. Were death the disso- 
lution of the whole man, it would be a great advantage to the wicked after 
death, to be rid at once of their body, their soul, and their vices. But for 
as much as the soul is immortal, the only way to avoid those evils and obtain 
salvation, is to become good and wise. For it carries along with it nothing 
but its good or bad actions, and its virtues and vices, which are the cause of 


its eternal happiness or misery, commencing from the first minute of its ar- 
rival in the other world.” 
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Here is nothing equivocal as to the necessary and inevitable 
penalty, and accompaniment of “impurity,” or sin. But Socrates 
did not simply teach that virtue was necessary to happiness, but 
that in order to a communion with Deity, an approach to his na- 
ture, and the immediate and unclouded enjoyment of his presence, 
could only be obtained through absolute purity. There must not 
only be purity, but perfect purity; not only a denial of self, but a 
total denial: every thing must be given up; the mortification of all 
selfish and sensual desire must be entire and complete. This is the 


language which Plato puts into the mouth of Socrates on this 
point: 


“That great privilege is reserved for the lovers of true wisdom; and it is 
upon the consideration of this, my dear Simmias and Cebes, that the true 
philosophers renounce the desires of the body, and keep themselves from its 
lusts. They are not apprehensive of the ruin of their families, or of pov- 
erty, as the multitude are, and those who are wedded to their riches: they 
fear neither ignominy nor reproach, as those who court only dignity and 
honors. In a word, they renounce all things, and even themselves.” 


It may be objected to this evidence, that —— Plato puts this 
language into the mouth of Socrates, that it is Plato after all, who 
speaks in his name. But the reply to this is obvious—that al- 
though the language may be that of Plato, yet that the substance 
of principle was derived from Socrates; for Plato was the most 
devoted of Socrates’ disciples, and must be considered as adherin 

in essentials to the doctrines of his master. If, however, the ob- 
jection is to have any weight, that Plato mingled his own senti- 
ments and principles with the supposed teachings of Socrates, yet 
in the more severe and exact relations of Zenophon, in his Memoirs 
of Socrates, all doubt is removed, not only as to his own austere 
personal virtue, but also as to the sacred and peremptory claims 
which he held to be binding on all men, towards their Creator and 
their fellow men. The charge of Mr. Southard is, that “ Socra- 
tes tells you that knowledge is the chief good which you 
ought to seek, but that you may practice idolatry, profaneness and 
umpurity.” Now we know nothing which can give the — 
sanction to this accusation of the tolerance of vice, but the histo- 
rical fact of his one time companionship with Alcibiades, and the 
inference which might be erroneously deduced from it. From 
this it is inferred—and we believe the impression has obtained 
very widely, and may be justly said to be the popular opinion 
that Socrates was of too easy a nature, too clever a fellow to look 
sourly upon his friends, and. rebuke looseness in his associates. 
And a recent series of brilliant sketches in the most popular Eu- 
ropean magazine of the day, has deepened and given wider cur- 
rency to this derogatory misapprehension. It was one of the accu- 
sations of Miletus, his enemy and prosecutor, “that Critias and Alci- 
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biades were two of his most intimate friends; and these were not 
only the most profligate of mankind, but involved their country in 
the greatest misfortunes; for as among The Thirty, none were ever 
found so cruel and rapacious as Critias, so during the democracy 
none were so audacious, so dissolute, or so insolent as Alcibiades.” 
How easily and. satisfactorily does Zenophon meet and dispose of 
this desperate shift of disingenuous malignity, to blacken the cha- 
racter of a sage and a philosopher. 

It is true, indeed, that they were in youth his disciples, and his 
gentleness made them his companions and friends. But whilst they 
were so, they were virtuous. ‘They however did not seek his so- 
ciety for the benefit of his religious or moral instructions: the 
were ambitious of putting themselves at the head of the republic, 
and they could ab ee from his discourses a deeper political wis- 
dom, clothed in a more captivating eloquence, than was to be met 
with in any other person in Athens. It is, however, to the honor 
of Socrates, and a proof of the grave charm of his noble example 
and the fascination of his manners, that even the hot and wayward 
spirits of Critias and Alcibiades, in the reckless and impetuous 
season of youth, were chastened into soberness and temperance 
by his companionship. They abandoned him and virtue together. 
They sinned not with the countenance or in the company of their 
immaculate preceptor. The voice of the philosopher could not in- 
deed be heard amidst the din of arms, the storms of politics, the riots 
of pleasure. Beauty, with its enchantments—ambition, with its 
glittering prizes, triumphed ; but Socrates was a grieved and not 
a willing witness of the sacrifice. The philosopher here was as 
blameless as philosophy was impotent. And especially in the 
case of Alcibiades, nothing short of a direct revelation from hea- 
ven would seem to have hee equal to defeating the conspiracy, 
which nature and fortune waged against him. one upon weak 
mortal have they showered the treacherous gifts which betray man 
to his ruin, with a more lavish and spendthrift prodigality. Sta- 
tion, which put society at his feet; wealth, which made every 
minister of luxury his vassal; beauty, which converted woman, 
the accustomed idol, into the idolater and too willing slave ; elo- 
quence, which held the multitude in delighted bondage ; a mastery 
and success in arms, which converted admiration into respect, and 
deepened respect into fear—hero, fop, lover, orator, philosopher, 
sybarite,—he changed his character, as an actor his dress, or mock- 
bird its song! What could poor philosophy or philosopher do 
with such an one? Philosophy could but frown or compassion- 
ate; and the philosopher ses 6 only stand aloof, and refuse to swell 
the throng, who, with flattering breath, pressed around the inso- 
lent minion of fortune, and with gracious incense soothed the vani- 
ty of the imperial coxcomb. And Socrates did so stand aloof. 
Not all the power which unbounded wealth, and absolute control 
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in the state had given, could compel or purchase a tribute of hom- 
age : not all the fascination with whichnature had armed her para- 
gon for universal triumph, could seduce the stern and erect spirit 
of the old man into one approving smile upon the brilliant and 
abandoned career of his dnaaliiie pupil. And as he resisted Alci- 
biades, he, in like manner, made no compliances to Critias. On 


the contrary, Zenophon informs us that when he was ensnared — 


with the love of Kuthydemus, he earnestly endeavored to cure 
him of so base a passion—shewing how ‘liberal, how indecent, 
how unbecoming the man of honor, to fawn and cringe and mean- 
ly act the beggar: before him, too, whom above all others he most 
earnestly strove to gain the esteem of; and, after all, for a favor 
which carried along with it the greatest infamy. And when he 
succeeded not in his private remonstrances—Critias still persisting 
in his unwarrantable designs—Socrates, it is said, reproached him 
in the presence of many, and even before the beloved Euthyde- 
mus—resembling him to a swine, the most filthy and disgusting of 
all animals. For this cause, his biographer adds, Critias hated 
him ever after; and when one of “The Thirty,” being advanced 
together with Charicles to preside in the city, he forgot not the af- 
front; but, in order to revenge it, made a law, wherein it was for- 
bidden that any should teach philosophy in Athens. 

We thus see that there is nothing in the bearing of Socrates 
towards his friends, in a weak ‘tenes of their vices, which 
could justify the imputation that he.in any manner permitted or 
taught the doctrine, that virtue was not of universal and indispen- 
sable obligation. But whilst he did not, in point of fact, sanction 
any such loose idea in his intercourse with his friends, and it is not 
denied that his own conduct was utterly free from impurity, yet 
the avowed foundation of his own moral code, to which he con- 
formed his life, forbids this to be true. Virtue was not in his con- 
templation a — of worldly calculation, whose dictates were to 
be heeded or slighted, as temporal advantage might suggest. Mo- 
rality with Socrates was duty, was religion. It was the obedience 
which the creature owes to the Creator; it was the submission 
which the child owes to its parent; it was the cheerful service 
which gratitude prompts to an infinite Benefactor; it was the ra- 
tional surrender of weakness to strength, of ignorance to wisdom, 
and an acceptance of the will of heaven as an infallible guide. 
But these relations, connecting man with Deity, and the associated 
claims of duty which grow out of them, and which Socra- 
tes acknowledged binding upon him, simply as man, are com- 
mon to the whole human family, and carry with them an equal 
degree and extent of obligation. They appeal with equal force 
to every member of our race, and, in the nature of things, can 
admit of no partiality, and no exception to their claims. How 


then could Socrates recognize their truth, in reference to-himself, 
29 
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and yet not teach their universal application in reference to all 
others! It is against all fact, probability or possibility that. he did 
not. And now that we have done with his vindidication on this 
point, may we not add, how devout was his own personal piety, 
how thorough his distrust of himself, how complete his reliance on 
the wisdom and goodness of Heaven! In the language of Zenophon, 


“When he prayed, his petition was only this: ‘That the gods would give 
to him only those things which were good;’—and this he did forasmuch as 
they alone knew what was good for man. For he who should ask for gold 
or silver, or increase of dominion, acted not more wisely, in his opinion, 
than one who should pray for the opportunity to fight or game, or any such 
thing; the consequences whereof, being altogether doubtful; might turn, for 
ought he knew, not a little to his disadvantage. When he sacrificed, he 
feared. not that his offering would fail of acceptance in that he was poor,— 
bit, giving according to his ability, he doubted not but that in the sight of 
the gods, he equalled those men whose gifts and sacrifices overspread the 
whole altar. And, indeed, he made no scruple to assert, that it would not 
be agreeable to the nature of the geds to respect the costly offerings of the 
rich and the great, whilst the poor man’s gift was altogether disregarded. 
But he always counted it a most indubitable truth, that the service paid to 
the Deity by the pure and pious soul was the most grateful sacrifice. And 
moreover, whenever he supposed any intimations had been given him by 
the Deity, concerning what ought not or what ought to be done, it was no 
more possible to bring Socrates to act otherwise, than to make him quit the 
guide, clear sighted and weil instructed in the way he was to go, in favor of 
one not only ignorant, but BLrnp. And to this purpose, he always con- 
demned the extreme folly of those, who, to avoid the iil opinion and re- 
proach of men, acted not according to the direction of the gods ; looking 
down with contempt on all the little arts of human prudence, when placed 
in competition of those divine notices and admonitions, which it is some- 
times their pleasure to communicate to man.” ' 


We have finished, if not completed our task. We have occu- 
pied too much space already,—and we have been compelled to in- 
dulge largely in quotation. If our readers can excuse this, we 
will feel rewarded for this humble labor, if we have thereby suc- 
ceeded in dispersing a cloud which might have settled down upon 
the name most dear and venerable to us of all antiquity. The 
light, indeed, which he communicated to his race, has paled and 
gone out in the blaze of perfect day ; but he who, by its glimmer- 
ing light, walked through the uncertain path of life, and went 
down to his grave with a serene mind and resigned spirit, blessing 
his God; he, who through it was so enabled to read his duty, as to 
triumph over the malignity of his enemies, and from a sublime 
elevation of benevolence, to love those who consigned him to an 
ignominious death—he yet deserves to be held in cherished remem- 
brance, and reverenced as among those who, in love to their kind, 
and obedience to their Maker, have been willing martyrs to the 
truth! G.S. B- 
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CHARLES LAMB.* 


Ir is not our fortune to possess two volumes, that we prize 
more than these, that now lie on our table. They are the relics 
and memorials of Elia, our old and especial favorite. We take a 
sad pleasure in turning to the frontispiece of the first volume, and 
greeting our vision with the form and features of “Yours, rather- 
ish unwell, Chs. Lamb,’—of him, who was one of the quaintest and 
gentlest of God’s creatures, and whose name is linked with but 
one frailty, and a thousand excellences. There he sits, in what 
he has somewhere called, “a spacious closet,” at a late watch of 
the night, “browsing at will, upon the fair and wholesome pastu- 
rage’ “of some three good old English folios, and ever and anon 
quickening his fancy, or exciting his jaded attention, by a quaff of 
the insidious stimulant, he loved not wisely but too well ! 

Dear Elia! for dear to us thou art in spite of thy single fault, 
and for the sake of thy many virtues. No one ever knew thee in 
life, that did not Jove thee ; and how many are there now, who like 
ourselves, have never gazed upon that pensive face, nor felt the 
magic of that sweet but melancholy smile, nor listened to the bro- 
ken utterance of that kind and hesitating voice, but who still love 
thy fame, and cherish thy memory, as they would that of an own 
dear friend? Peace to the ashes of the peaceful! May thy rest 
be undisturbed; and over thy grave, wet with the tears of true af- 
fection, may sweetest wild flowers grow! 

Charles Lamb was one of the most loveable of human beings. 
In youth and in age, in every change and vicissitude of life, he was 
the same fond, trustful, gentle spirited creature. His school- 
mates loved to recall and recognize in after days, the sweetness of 
temper, unobtrusive modesty of deportment, and almost feminine 
nervousness and timidity of character, which at Christ’s Hospital, 
had marked the mild mannered charity boy, and won for him the 
sympathy and kindness of all his fellows. Nor was there an 
thing in the smoothness of his lot, which has calculated to foster 
and develop these early manifestations of amiable character. Just 
the reverse ; for his lot had been cast in hard places. Sorrow and 
he were not unknown to each other. The greater part of his life 
was one struggle with the “res angusta domi;” but ams this 
subjected him to many a pain and inconvenience, it never affected, 
in the slightest degree, the benevolence and cheerfulness of his 
spirit. He was the victim of one of those fantastic pranks, that 
fortune so often seems, in very wantonness, to play upon genius. 
Think of Charles Lamb; of him, whose soul yearned after con- 


— 








* The works of Charles Lamb, with his life and letters, by Thomas Noon 
Talfourd. 2 vols—Harper & Brothers, New York, 1888. 
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templative life—the shades of academic groves, their pursuits and 
associations; whose tastes, feelings and sympathies, were all of 
the most refined and spiritual character; and whose fancy was 
perpetually teeming with the richest conceits, and the most deli- 
cate and exquisite creations; think of that rapt, dreamy and 
etherial creature, condemned, from the age of fourteen to that of 
fifty, to the drudgery of figures and accounts, and nailed to the 
“desk’s dead wood” till he bed almost grown to it. It is trul 

touching, to listen to the simple and honest out-break of his rejoic- 
ing, upon his deliverance from his “thirty-three years’ slavery” at 
the India House. The Letters from which we quote, came fresh 
from his heart at the time; though, as was his wont, they were af- 
terwards, upon a more careful analysis of his feelings, expanded 
and elaborated into the beautiful essay, entitled “the Superannuated 
Man.” The flutter and tremulousness of his sensations on the occa- 
sion, made him half distrust the real certainty of his emancipation: 


To Brernarp Barton,— 

“Dear B. B.—My spirits are so tumultuary with the novelty of my re- 
cent emancipation, that I have scarce steadiness of hand, much more mind, 
to compose a letter. I am free B. B.—free again! 


‘The little bird that wings the sky, 
Knows no such liberty.’ 


“T was set free on Tuesday in last week, at four o’clock. I came home 
FOR EVER! 

“T have been describing my feelings as well as I can, to Wordsworth, in a 
long letter; and don’t care to repeat. Take it briefly, that for a few days I 
was painfully oppressed by so mighty a change, but it is becoming daily 
more natural to me. I went and sat among ’em all, at my old thirty-three 
years’ old desk yesterday morning ; and, deuce take me, if I had not yearn- 
ings at leaving all my old pen-and-ink fellows, merry, sociable lads, at leav- 
ing them in the lurch,—fag, fag, fag! The comparison of my own superior 
felicity, gave me any thing but pleasure. 

“B. B., | would not serve another seven years for seven hundred thou- 
sand pounds! I have got £440 nett for life, sanctioned by act of Parlia- 
ment, with a provision for Mary if she survives me. I will live another fitty 
years; or if I live but ten, they will be thirty, reckoning the quantity of 
real time in them, i. e, the time that is a man’s own.”’ * * * %* 


To Miss Hutcuinson,— 

* * *_“You will ask how I bear my freedom. Faith, for some days I 
was staggered ; could not comprehend the magnitude of my deliverance ; 
was confused, giddy, knew not whether I was on my head or my heels as 
they say. But those giddy feelings have gone away, and my weather-glass 
stands at a degree or two above— 

CONTENT.” 


It is somewhat singular that he did live but ten years longer ; 
though according to his measurement of time, those ten were as 
long as any preceding thirty. 
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Lamb's heart was the seat of every generous affection, and 
overflowed with kindliness towards his species. There was some- 
thing so truthful in his exercise of the charities of life, somethin 
so catholic and self-sacrificing in the love he bore his kind, that no 
one can read his story without loving and venerating his character. 
The resources of his mind and his purse were always at the dis- 
posal of his friends. He neither gave offence, nor subjected him- 
self to any. The only controversy, personal or literary, into 
which he was ever drawn, was with his friend Mr. Southey, in re- 
sentment of a supposed outrage, committed by that gentlemen 
upon their fr iendship ; ; and the character of his expostulation, for 
we can hardly call it a controversy, is best described by his antag- 
onist himself, in these words:—*No resentful letter was ever 
written less offensively; his gentle nature may be seen in it 
throughout.” The transient flush of excitement in Lamb’s mind, 
soon gave place to a feeling of penitence; for his bosom had never 
learned to entertain an emotion of anger, that could not be dispel- 
led by a look or a word of kindness. Indeed the craving of his 
soul was for human sympathy. He was true to the best and no- 
blest instincts of our nature. To feel for and with humanity; to 
partake of its hopes and fears, its fr iendships and confidences; to 
minister to its wants and sufferings: to applaud its efforts of virtu- 
ous self-denial; to indulge its weaknesses, and_.to fling the broad 
mantle of charity over its errors—these were his chief delights. 

He loved the beauties and the glories of the inanimate world,— 
“the sun, the sky and the breeze, this green earth, the face of town 
and country, the unspeakable rural solitudes, and the sweet securi- 
ty of streets;” but he loved more than all these, the society and unre- 
served communionof friends,and those mute,but eloquent and beam- 
ing intelligencers of affection—*the recognizable face, the sweet as- 
surance of a look.” Although he reverenced truth, justice, charity, 
fortitude, and all virtue ; he was not satisfied with the veneration 
of mere abstractions. It was the real living person, the thing of 
flesh and blood, with feelings, passions, instincts and infirmities 
like himself, that most deeply mov ed his sympathies, and called 
forth his most affectionate regards. ‘ And here it may be remarked, 
that Lamb’s spirit was more a spirit of worship than authority. 
Gentleness was the pervading trait of his character, and it fitted 
him for obedience rather than rule. He had but little of that 
self dependence and inflexibility of purpose, without which we 
cannot hope to control circumstances, and bow the wills of others 
to ourown. The genius of his friend Coleridge inspired him with 
wonder and awe; ‘and to that spirit more hardy and adventurous 
than his own, he clung for the support and encouragement which 
his own self-distrust rendered necessary, and which doubtless 
gave the first impulses to his genius. 

Nothing of the kind could have been more touching and beau- 
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tiful, than the association between Lamb and his only sister. Mary 
Anne Lamb is the cousin Bridget of the “Elias,” and is delightful. 
ly pourtrayed by him, in the essay, entitled “Mackery End.” 
Coleridge, who.knew and loved this interesting couple, has char- 
acterized them by a phrase, as remarkable as it is expressive. He 
calls them a “twin union in partition.”—And in truth, their two 
natures did seem wrought and blended into one. How anxiously 
they studied each others happiness, and with what a sweet plian- 
= did they mould themselves to each others feelings and habits! 

or the sake of his sister, Lamb was content to live without any 
other partner to divide his affections, or to share his sorrows and 
his joys; and over her health and comfort did he watch, to the last 
day of his life, with the most gentle and affectionate solicitude. 
Nor did he ever have cause “to go out upon the mountains, with 
the rash King’s offspring, to bewail his celibacy.” He found am- 
ple compensation for this self-sacrifice, in the tender and unvarying 
assiduities of her, who had cared for him before he was able to 
care for himself; who had learned to’appreciate, better than any 
other could, the strength and weakness of his nature ; and whom 


he has described in one of his letters as his ever-present and never- 
alienable friend.— 


“Oh! gift divine of quiet sequestration ! 

The hermit exercised in prayer and praise, 

And feeding daily on the hope of heaven, 

Is happy in his vow, and fondly cleaves 

To life-long singleness ; but happier far 

Was to your souls, and, to the thoughts of others, 
A thousand times more beautiful appeared, 

Your dual loveliness. The sacred tie 

Is broken; yet why grieve? for time but holds 
His moiety in trust, till joy shall lead 

To the blessed world, where parting is unknown.’’ 


Lamb’s genius was quaint and original. The delicacy of his 
fancies, the rich and racy humor of his conceits, and that quiet 
mirth which can be better felt than defined, were all singularly his 
own. His mind and his style both breathed full fresh of the days 
of yore. He had taken many a deep and refreshing draught at 


the well-springs of the old “English undefiled,” and was thorough-. 


ly imbued with the spirit of the great dramatic and other writers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. His intellectual sym- 
pathies were all in that direction; and his reading of Burton, 
Shakspeare, Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben Johnson, 
and the rest of that glorious tribe, did not create his taste, but 
rather gratified and confirmed it. Although he clothes his con- 
ceits in an antique garb, he never sacrifices sense to words, nor 
suffers you to lose sight of his meaning in an unintelligible quaint- 
ness of expression. It is curious with what. clearness and pre- 
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cision he analyzes the most subtle feelings and workings of the 
heart, and distinguishes the nicest shades and most evanescent 
processes of thought. The keenness of his observation, and the 
novelty and freshness of his combinations of thought, surprise and 
delight you. He often takes the smallest minutiz, the most tri- 
fling circumstances in the world, and by a strange alchemy trans- 
forms them into things of interest and importance. His humor 
and pathos are alike irresistible; his moods are like April skies, 
all showers and sunshine ; now he moves you to tears, and now, 
with a sort of witchery, and in spite of yourself, provokes you to 
mirth and laughter. But while the fancy is delighted with the 
scintillations of his wild and fantastic wit, you always find in his 
writings a truth of feeling and a depth of wisdom, that cannot 
fail to arrest the attention, to touch the heart, and instruct the 
mind. We know not what our judgment may be worth; but as 
an essayist and letter-writer, give us “Elia” against the world. 

It is one of the great charms of Lamb’s writings, that they 
breathe out the very spirit and-character of the man. And yet 
they have none of the offensive egotism that generally attaches to 
self-description.. He takes the gentle reader by the hand, seeks 
his friendship, and admits him at once to his confidence. You are 
charmed with his simplicity; and would gladly know all about the 
strange and wayward, but true-hearted being, whose very caprices 
endeared him to his friends, and whose affections were ever open 
and genial as the day. 

His likes and dislikes, the analysis of his feelings and the remi- 
niscences of his early days, furnished the themes of many of his 
most charming essays. We quote at random the following extract 
from “New-Year’s Eve,” which not only gives an idea of his pe- 
culiar style, but contains a humorous self-caricature, a sort of half 
true, half counterfeit presentment of himself: 





“IT am none of those who 
‘Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.’ 


“T am naturally, beforehand, shy of novelties—new books, new faces, 
new years—from some mental twist which makes it difficult in me to face 
the prospective. I have almost ceased to hope ; and am sanguine only in 
the prospects of other (former) years. I plunge into foregone visions and 
conclusions. I encounter pellmell with past disappointments. I forgive, or 
overcome in fancy, old adversaries. I play over again for love, as the game- 
sters phrase it, games, for which I once paid so dear. I would scarce now 
have any of those untoward accidents and events of my life reversed. I 
would no more alter them than the incidents of some well-contrived novel. 
Methinks it is better that I should have pined away seven of my goldenest 
years, when I was thrall to the fair hair, and fairer eyes, of Alice W n, 
than that so passionate a love adventure should be lost. It was better that 
our family should have missed that legacy, which old Dorrell cheated us of, 
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than that I should have at this moment two thousand pounds in banco, and 
be without the idea of that specious old rogue. 

“In a degree beneath manhood, it is my infirmity to look upon those early 
days. Do I advance a paradox when I say, that, skipping over the inter- 
vention of forty years, a man may have leave to love himself, without the 
imputation of self-love? 

“If I know ought of myself, no one whose mind is introspective, and 
mine is painfully so, can have a less respect for his present identity, than I 
have for the man Elta. I know him to be light, and vain, and humorsome ; 
a notorious ; addicted to ; averse from counsel, neither taking 
it nor offering it; besides; a stammering buffoon; what you will; lay 
it on, and spare not; I subscribe to it all, and much more than thou canst be 
willing to lay at his door—but for the child Elia—that “other me,” there, 
in the background—I must take leave to cherish the remembrance of that 
young master, with as little reference, I protest, to this stupid changeling of 
five-and-forty, as if it had been a child of some other house, and not of my 
parents. I can cry over its patient smallpox at five, and rougher medica- 
ments. I can lay its poor fevered head upon the sick pillow at Christ’s, 
and wake with it in surprise at the gentle posture of maternal tenderness 
hanging over it, that unknown had watched its sleep. I know how it shrank 
from any the least -color of falsehood. God help thee, Elia, how art thou 
changed! Thou art sophisticated. I know how honest, how courageous 
(for a weakling) it was; how religious, how imaginative, how hopeful ! 
From what have I not fallen, if the child I remember was indeed myself, 
and not some dissembling guardian, presenting a false identity, to give the 
rule to my unpractised steps, and regulate the tone of my moral being! 

“That I am fond of indulging, beyond a hope of sympathy, in such re- 
trospection, may be the symptom of some sickly idiosyncrasy. Or is it ow- 
ing to another cause; simply, that being without a wife or family, I have not 
learned to project myself enough out of myself; and having no offspring of 
my own to dally with, I turn back upon memory, and adopt my own early 
idea as my heir and favorite? If these speculations seem fantastical to 
thee, reader, (a busy man pcerchance,) if I tread out of the way of thy 
sympathy, and am singularly conceited only, I retire, impenetrable to ridi- 
cule, under the phantom cloud of Elia.” 











We would commend, did we think it necessary, the manner in 
which Mr. Talfourd has executed his task—if that can be called a 
task which was an office of friendship, and could not have been 
other than a melancholy pleasure. No one from his tastes and 
sympathies could have been better fitted than Mr. Talfourd, to 
take care of the fame of his departed friend, and to gather up and 
preserve the precious relics of his genius. Except where it is 
necessary to keep up the thread of the narrative, he lets Lamb tell 
his own story in those Letters, which not only show the daily 
beauty of his own life, but bring us into immediate and familiar 
communion with such men as Coleridge, Wordsworth and Sou- 
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Memoirs oF Aaron Burr: By M. L. Davis. Vor. II. Harrer & Bro- 

THERS—New- York, 1837. 

However deficient this work may be in its execution, still it contains 
much material, intrinsically interesting. It will satisfy the world, that how- 
ever abandoned, in one vital point of private character, Aaron Burr was not 
the monster of public and political iniquity, which brought him down toa 
more desolate death-bed than it has fallen to the lot of humanity often to 
witness. The two offences which blasted him in public opinion, were the 
supposed attempt to dissolve the Union and found an independent empire, 
and the death of Hamilton at his hands in a duel. We think it conclusive- 
ly established in this volume, that it never entered into the imagination of 
Burr to separate the Western States from the Unien—or to suppose that it 
was possible, in his own language, for Napoleon Bonaparte himself to do it. 
His designs certainly did not extend beyond doing that, which has been 
done in*tour day—the achieving a successful revolution of the South Ame- 
rican States. Gen. Houston, on a small scale, has occupied his intended 
position—and he is certainly not infamous, in the Southern States at least. 
His deviation from public virtue consisted in making war upon the territo- 
ries of a nation with whom we were at peace—but only a hollow peace, 
which it was supposed impossible long to maintain. And he was to take 
part in a struggle, not unlike that in which Lafayette was embarked; and 
which, when it was commenced, commanded the sympathies of the United 
States, and elicited a declaration from Mr. Monroe, which might have in- 
volved the peace of this country. We cannot but think, from reading all 
the documents, that Mr. Burr, though deeply censurable, yet met at the 
hands of those in power more than justice ; and that Mr. Jefferson pursued 
the violator of the law with the vindictiveness of personal hate, and not 
with the temperance of a public magistrate. 

In shootmg Hamilton in a duel, he deserves all the censure which belongs 
to those who will in any case fight a duel. His honor had been publicly 
impugned under the authority of Hamilton—and Hamilton could not, in 
self-respect or justice to his own opinion, make apology or disclaimer. Gen. 
Hamilton, in vindication of his intended interview with Burr, wrote a me- 
morandum containing the grounds of his course. In this he uses this lan- 
guage in reference to the conduct of Burr: “It is not my design, by what 
I have said, to affix any odium on the character of Col. Burr in this case, 
He doubtless has heard of animadversions of mine, which bore very hard 
upon him ; and it is probable, that, as usual, they were accompanied with 
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some falsehoods. He may have supposed himself under the necessity of 
acting as he has done.” 

But Col. Burr, in killing Hamilton, and crossing the path of Jefferson, 
fell under the unappeasable hatred of the two great political parties of the 
day. Political and religious feeling both combined to cut him off from all 
human sympathy. We mean not, however, to defend Col. Burr, but sim- 
ply to measure the unmeasured infamy which darkened over his grave- 
His whole character was anti-American. Glory was his sole idol and wor- 
ship; but it was far more congenial to him to win it, as it is won in old and 
vicious communities. He was intensely selfish, vain, pleasure loving—but 


true in his friendships, and generous of his means. He would have dispu- 
ted empire with Cesar. 





A Catt upoN THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI AND 
CuarLeston Ratt Roap Company. By Ropert Y. Hayne, President. 
PUBLISHED BY ORDER OF THE Directors.—1838. 

This is an address to the stockholders in the great Western Rail Road 
Company, calling upon them for another instalment of Five Dollars upon 
each share, payable on or before the first Monday in April next, explaining 
to them the situation and prospects of the company, and urging upon them 
the necessity of coming forward on this occasion to redeem the pledges 
made to the public, by a punctual compliance with the requisition thus 
made. , 

It appears that three States, South-Carolina, North-Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee, have concurred in the acts granting banking privileges to the com- 
pany; that immediately after the concurrence of Tennessee, our own State 
was induced to lend her name and credit to the company, in the shape of a 
guarantee of the State to a loan of $2,000,000 ; that in consequence of 
this guarantee, they have been enabled to procure from the banks in 
Charleston the sum of $700,000 to complete the purchase of the Charles- 
ton and Hamburg Rail Road; and that by means of this purchase, and a 
liberal subscription on the part of the City Council of Charleston, the ne- 
cessary amount of eight millions was made up within the specified time, 
and the bank charter of the company secured. The necessity of the 
prompt payment of the instalment now called in, arises from the con- 
dition attached by the State to its guarantee, namely, that the com- 
pany shall have $500,000 paid in, before the guarantee of the State 
shall be given to the first loan of a million, and a further sum of $500,000 
before the guarantee shall be given to the loan of another million. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the loss of the bank, and all the means to carry on 
the work, and indeed the failure and utter ruin of the whole enterprise will 
be the inevitable consequence of any dereliction upon the part of the stock- 
holders at this time. Asan encouragement to those who are unwilkng to 
wait too long for returns upon their investments, it may be mentioned that 
the purchase of the Charleston and Hamburg Rail Road, which is now in 
full operation, and the profits to be drawn from the bank, which it is pro~ 
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posed to establish early in November next, will soon enable the company to 
make dividends on all the capital employed. It may not be amiss to add, 
that each share in the road will entitle the holder to the privilege of a share 
in the bank; but that by a failure to pay up the instalment now called for, 
that advantage will be forfeited. 

The Address contains an able and condensed summary of facts and argu- 
ments, going to show that the South-Western Rail Road will be the cheapest, 
safest, and most speedy means of communication, for all purposes whatever, 
between the Southern and Western States; and concludes with an eloquent 
appeal to the stockholders in the different States, calling upon them by 
every consideration of interest, duty and patriotism to persevere in the great 
work they have so bravely commenced, and to avoid the deep disgrace 
which would be incurred by the failure of this, the most magnificent enter- 
prise of modern times. 

Appended to the Address is the Rail Road Charter, the Charter of the 
Bank, and the By-Laws of the Company. 

It should be the care of the Directors to have this Address thoroughly 
circulated in all parts of the country interested in the success of the enter- 
prise; as we have ourselves heard the complaint made in the upper part of 
our own State, that many were growing discouraged and despondent, simply 
because they could not get proper information of what was done and doing. 





A Dicestep InpEx or THE Statute Law or Soutu-Caro.ina, FROM THE 
EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE YEAR 1836, rncLusive. By Witiiam Rice. 1 
Vo.t.—J. S. Burces, 1838. 

This work has supplied the bar and the bench of our State with what 
was before a great desideratum. Until now, we had no guide or index to 
our Statute Law upon which any dependance could be placed, from the 
year 1814, with which Brevard’s Digest ended, up to the present time—a 
space of about twenty-four years. The value of this work, then, will be 
best appreciated by those who have experienced the labor of travelling, 
step by step, through the whole body of our legislation during that period, 
whenever it was necessary to ascertain whether any, and what provisions 
had been made upon any given. subject. 

Mr. Rice’s Index, which has been prepared with much care, extends from 
the year 1790 to the year 1836, inclusive; and with it is incorporated Judge 
Grimké’s Index to the Public Laws, “in the regular alphabetical order in 
which it occurred’’—so that we have in this one volume, a complete Index 
to the whole Statute Law of the State. It has been properly called “A 
Digested Index,” because it not only arranges*the laws under their proper 
heads and titles, but contains, in many cases, a condensed statement of the 
subject-matter and provisions of the enactments. 

So far as our own examination has extended, we feel authorized in con- 
gratulating the gentlemen of the law, upon the acquisition they will find 


in this work; and the high standing of Mr. Rice at the Charleston bar, may: 
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be taken as a pledge that he has brought to the undertaking all the care, 
industry and accuracy that are necessary to do it full justice. 

The mechanical execution of the work is highly creditable to Mr. Burges, 
the publisher, and speaks @ volume for what may be done at home. 





Tue Races.—We have, since the appearance of the last number of the 
Journal, had the pleasure of participating in the amusements of the turf 
usual at this season. Whether they may be considered as belonging to the 
useful or the polite arts, it is not our aim now to discuss; but we are con- 
vinced that they are the occasion of bringing together a greater number of 
merry, pleasant faces, than it is our good fortune to meet with every day of 
this working-day life. In pleasant, open weather, and witha good prospect 
of sport, we know not a more animating scene than our Course now pre- 
sents. The errangements and accommodations have been much improved, 
both as to comfort and effect, which we think the right policy—for it is thus 
made more a spectacle and amusement for the community at large. It is 
in mcst other places too much of a business transaction—considered merely 
as a source of profit, and confined to those who expect to draw profit from 
it. We have here, however, been thus far fortunate in making it attractive 
the gentler sex, whose presence alone contri»utes in no small degree to 
humanize such : ports, checking the tendency to brutality and indecorum, so 
often seen in unmixed assemblies of men. It is on this account of no small 
consequence, that those having authority should exert themselves to pre- 
vent the occurrence of any thing likely to diminish this indirect but benefi- 
cial influence. 

We frequently hear much namby-pamby sentiment about the “poor ani- 
mals,”’ the “unfortunate riders,” and the unfeeling character of the sport in 
general; but in fact this is a sort of Uncle Toby delicacy, that is after all 
little more than amiable weakness. The real muscular exertion required 
of a race horse, though urged to the top of his speed for a short time, is not 
half so harassing or destructive to his vital power, as the daily drudging of 
adray horse. The condition of a racer is indeed Elysium compared to that 
of a hack, whos luckless lot it is to drag, day in and day out, a heavy 
“bus,” with the load which those vehicles usually carry. ‘As for the danger 
that the riders incur, it hardly deserves the name—as is proved by the 
very small number of accidents that occur. Race courses are frequent- 
ly denounced as scenes of the most revolting turbulence and _profli- 
gacy ; but the pictures drawn of them are generally too highly colored. 
Much may no doubt be found there deserving of severe censure; but the 
same may be said of most places where those perverse animals, called men, 
are wont to congregate. 

However, we do not intend to moralize. It is our belief that those who 
seek it, can find in these annual sports both pleasant exercise and healthful 
excitement: if others choose to go further and fare worse, no doubt there, 
az elsewhere, it is “facils descensus.’’—| cOMMUNICATED. } 
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THE DRAMA. 


THe New Tueatre.—The opera of Cinderella, has been one of the 
chief attractions at the Theatre, during the present month. Fairies and 
“fairy-like music,” have been enchanting and bewitching, not only honest 
Pedro, and her of the glass slipper, but some of our good citizens, who have 
long since been wont to plume themselves upon their superiority to the in- 
fluence of all such agencies. It is astonishing how firmly some of the old 
legendary fables, which in childhood we listened to with gaping wonder, re- 
tain their hold upon our imaginations! And how exquisite too is the de- 
light we experience in after years, when time and thought have left their 
prints upon our brows, in having these nursery superstitions, brought back 
again freshly and vividly to our minds ! 

The opera was got up in a style highly creditable to the management, 
and made quite a successfulrun. ‘The new scenery was exquisitely painted ; 
while Mr. Latham as the old Baron, Mr. Edwin as the young Prince, and 
Miss Melton as Cinderella, did certainly discourse most eloquent music. 
Miss Melton, took her benefit with this musical drama as a part of the even- 
ing’s entertainments, and was greeted, much to our satisfaction, with a 
brilliant and overflowing house. It is to be hoped, that the absence of this 
lady from our boards, is only temporary. 

The performance of “The Critic, or a Tragedy rehearsed’? at Mr. Ab- 
bott’s benefit, was a rare treat. This after-piece, which is of itself so full 
of fun and humor, was rendered still more sparkling by many quips and 
witticisms and practical jokes from Mr. Abbott himself, in the character of 
Puff. A repetition of this piece would doubtless, be well received. 

Mr. Hackett has been playing, during a short engagement, to crowded 
houses. This gentleman is generally considered to be unsurpassed in this 
country, in his range of characters. We are of opinion however, that in 
Solomon Swap, and Major Joe Bunker, he betrays too much exuberance of 
spirits, too much consciousness of the fun he is making, and too great a par- 
ticipation with the audience in the enjoyment of his own jokes. He wants 
the downright earnestness, the dry and imperturbable gravity, which, accor- 
ding to our ideas, belongs to that character. His personation of Monsieur 
Mallett—the irritable, sensitive, and true-hearted Frenchman—left us 
nothing to desire-—And as to his Falstaff—that inimitable compound of the 
wit, the humorist, the liar, and the braggodocio, who would always rather 
run than fight, and drink sack than either—we can only say that we recom- 
mend it to our friends as a true Spa for the spleen and all sorts of hypocon- 
dries. 





Mr. Henry Russet.—This distinguished vocalist has just left us. We 
were among those, whose pleasure it was to listen to his masterly perfor- 
mances ; and our only regret is, that every admirer of music in ‘our city, 
may not have been permitted to enjoy the intellectual repast, which his 
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concerts afforded those who attended them. Mr. Russell’s style of melody, 
is unlike any thing we have been accustomed to. It is simple and heart-felt; 
like the music which Ossian describes, it “is refreshing and touching to the 
soul.”” Other performers we have heard, with greater compass of voice, 
others with softer tones; but a voice which catches the sentiment, and 
thrills it with a more exquisite melody, we have never listened to. ‘The man- 
ner of Mr. Russell has nothing of trick init. It seeks not to strike the ear 
with its “shakes” or its “starts;” it does not “shoot up into the air hke 
the rocket, only to fall like the stick ;’’ but it is simple throughout. It 
neither startles nor disturbs the soul froin its soft repose; but brings to it 
refreshing tones, which fill it with sweet recollections, that are not forgot- 
ten, even when the tones themselves have ceased. In his songs, a chief 
merit of Mr. Russell is, that each syllable, each word, each sentiment can 
be distinctly heard; and no one is left, as is too often the case, to enquire 
while listening to the music, what it is, the performer is singing. He seems 
to consider, and properly too, that his art is one intended not only to please 
the ear, but to captivate and improve the understanding also; and in view 
of this, Mr. Russell seems to have given over all that affectation of man- 
ner,which we have been heretofore accustomed to experience in our first rate 
musical performers. 

Mr. Russel’s execution upon the Piano, must not be omitted in this very 
imperfect tribute to his merits. It is altogether the finest we have ever 
been permitted to witness. As in his vocal performances, he here also ex- 
hibits his correct and delicate taste-—Indeed, as an accompaniment to the 
singer, the piano under his hand, was to us, a new instrument, so perfectly 
was it made to imitate and harmonize with his voice, that its keys seemed 
moved by his breath. We should fear that in this notice, we were led into 
extravagance; but we find that, our estimate of Mr. Russell scarce reaches 
what others have said of him. We have been highly gratified, and much 
improved by his visit among us, and when he again comes, which we hope 
will be shortly, we trust, none of our citizens will miss the opportunity of 
judging forthemselves. The following notice of Mr. Russell, is from ano- 
ther periodical : 

“Mr. RussELL is a young man, having but recently completed his twen- 
ty-fourth year; yet he has acquired a reputation far beyond his years, and 
that too in the country which, youthful as it is, was the fosterer of the ge- 
nius of Maripran. He was born in England, and there imbibed his earliest 
lessons in the divine art of which he is so distinguished a professor. He 
went to Italy at an early age, after studying under Kine, in London, for 
some time. Here he was a pupil of Rossrni for three years, and thereafter 
he returned to England for the space of two more, during which time he 
was chorus-master of the Italian opera in London. Returning once more 
to Italy, he studied under Generate, MayerBeer, and other masters, and 
received a gold medal from the hand of royalty, for the best composition at 
the conservatorio at Naples. He acquired the language, as well as the 
musical lore of that lovely country, during his sojourn there, so perfectly as 
not only to sing, but also to write and converse in Italian, with equal fluency 
and facility. Coming again to his native country, he married the accom- 
plished daughter of an opulent and distinguished merchant, and soon after 
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came to Canada, where he was invited by some gentlemen of Rochester, 
in this State, to settle in that thriving city. He accepted the invitation, 
and was appointed professor of music in an academy devoted to the culti- 
vation of that science.” 


— 





OsroLa.—This chieftain of the Seminoles, is no more. He expired a 
short time since, at Fort Moultrie, in the harbor of Charleston, after a few 
days illness occasioned by an affection of the throat. Our physicians, who 
attended him, think, he might have been cured, under their treatment ; but 
with the doggedness belonging to savage life, he would have nothing to do 
with their prescriptions. But he is gone; and many have been the mono- 
dies and laments, over his remains, which we have read and heard. He has 
been almost deified. Since he came a prisoner amongst us, his name has 
been in every mouth; he has been exhibited at our Theatre, and there re- 
ceived with huzzas and cheers; his picture has been painted, and his cop- 
per-plate has been proudly framed and stuck up, every where, in our public 
places and in our dwellings. Such honors did we pay him while living; 
and now that he is dead, in the popular lament over his fate, our govern- 
ment has been charged with a high breach of faith towards him. Such 
sympathy is wrong—it is senseless. Let a few facts bring us back to our 
sober reason. Let it be recollected, that the territory which the Seminoles 
now claim, was purchased by us of Spain; that that nation received it by 
treaty from the Seminoles themselves. That our government gave them 
every indulgence, that its safety would consistently permit. That, these 
Indians in an unguarded moment, rose upon the whites, and wherever they 
could meet with any of them, heartlessly butchered them. That, they 
commenced, and are now carrying on a war, which is governed by no prin- 
ciple of reason or humanity. That, they are even now indiscriminately mur- 
dering the whites wherever they can meet with them unprotected; and 
that like snakes in the grass, they only conceal themselves to creep forth 
when there are none to prevent, making in their course, all along, sacrifices 
of our people and property. The very worst, that can be said of our gov- 
ernment is, that it enticed this chieftain into a snare, and then captured him. 
With a civilized people such conduct may have been wrong; but we know 
not, by what reason, those morals are supported, which will force a contract 
to be observed by one party, and suffer it to be violated by the other. To 
indulge in an allusion, perhaps too light for the subject, our conduct to- 
wards the Indians, is too much like Irish reciprocity ; it is all on one side. 
We extend every humanity to them; in return for which, they scalp and 
butcher our people wherever they find them. Let not, then, the fate of 
Oseola be considered a hard or an unjust one ; let us rather boast, that there 
was yet so much of magnanimity in our people,that in atonement for the blood 
of their family and friends, they rose not upon him, and condemned him to 
the halter as atraitor and a murderer. It is a very poetical thing to 
contemplate the pet chief of the Seminoles looking out from his prison 
walls upon the boundless ocean, which washes his own land, and then, dying 
of a broken heart, because he can’t enjoy the same freedom that he sees 
in the sporting waves beneath him; but it is an intensity of admiration so 
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far above the degree to which our moral feelings have been accustomed, 
that to recollect his murders, and to call them patriotism, is totally beyond 
our control. Our pages, however, are open to whatever of poetry or prose 
may be written on the sad fate of Oseola; and provided the author puts the 
right Parnassian spirit in his article, our journal shall lend allof its aid in 
rolling him and his, high up, on the hill of fame. 





Dr. Irvine’s Lectrures.—The two Lectures on “Gambling” and ‘“Mo- 
dern Antiques,”’ were attended by fashionable and highly gratified audiences. 
The former is “A Passage from the Diary of a Charleston Physician,” be- 
ing a tale of much pathos and interest, tracing the career of the gambler 
from the first beginnings of play, through all the stages and consequences 
of this fearful infatuation, down to the last grand catastrophe, in the forfeit- 
ure of his life to the outraged laws of his country. The narrative had all 
the ease and vivacity of the colloquial style, while the incidents were so 
chosen and disposed as to make up a picture full of moral beauty and ef- 
fect. 

“Modern Antiques’’ is a humorous satire. The conception is an ingen- 
ious one, very happily carried into execution. The Doctor falls into a 
reverie or day-dream, during which the dead nations of the earth, like the 
line of the murdered Banquo, pass in long and solemn review before him. 
The Egyptians, the Babylonians, the Persians and the Greeks of antiquity, 
have their representatives and counterparts in certain classes of our own 
good citizens. Occasion was thus taken to hit off, in a very pointed and 
happy manner, many of the foibles and follies by which our community, in 
common with others, is characterized. 

Dr. Irving’s elocution is singularly graceful and effective; while these two 
lectures prove that he possesses the key to the mirthful as well as the deep- 
er and more powerful emotions of the heart. We hope that our sister 
cities may be gratified in the desire very generally entertained abroad, to 
participate with us in the enjoyment of these attractive specimens of ideal 
composition. 





2 ——— 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Beile has just received the second series of “The Great Metropolis,” 
and “The Divorced,” a novel, by Lady Charlotte Bury, the authoress of 
“Flirtation.”” These works are now on our table, but we have not yet had 
an opportunity of looking into them. 

Charles Dickens, better known as “Boz,’’ the author of the “Pickwick 
Papers,”’ is now editing “Bentley’s Miscellany,’ which periodical Mr. Lewer 
proposes to re-publish in this country. This Magazine is said to be hila- 
rious and comical almost to a fault. 

“Pelayo, a Romance of the Goths,” by Wm. G. Simms, will appear in 
the ensuing spring. 

Mr. Cooper has the “Homeward Bound,” a new novel, in the press. 
From the title, we should judge that he has returned to the element upon 
which he has hitherto been so successful. 
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